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and Dignity— 


In direct contrast to the crowd- 
ed discomfort of many restau- 
rants, isthe instant impression cf 
space and dignity which greets 
you as you step through the 
majestic open door of the Mez- 
zanine dining room. 

The beauty of the decorations, the 
splendid music and the lofty propor- 
tions of the room make “‘good digestion 
wait upon appetite.”’ 















The Mezzanine dining room is the key- 
note of the Hotel McAlpin atmosphere 
—space, dignity and unexcelled at- 
tention. 








On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of the Hotel McAlpin. 
Put an ® after your name in the reg- 
ister and leave the rest to the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 

The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


nO. 
MSALPIN 


Broodwoy at 54° Street 
New York. Gity 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 





































Don’t ship 
Household Goods 
Machinery, Auto- 
mobiles or any 
Other Commod- 
ity by Freight 
before investigating the 
dollar saving, and waste 














FAIR time eliminating facilities 
of the TRANS-CONTI- 
WARNING NENTAL FREIGHT 
TO ALL COMPANY Consolidated 
Car Shipments. = Facilities 
ROTARIANS and Expert Shipping 
Methods, which assure you 
to the highest degree those 
vital demands of the day. 

Saving 

and 
Service 
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Turn to the Right 


URN to the right method of solving your 

shipping problems, those problems which 

are so difficult now, and yet are solved with 
_ ease and economy by turning them over 
to the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


A wise shipper studies the signs of improved shipping condi- 
tions. Here are two signs which need no study—the old sign 
post which points the way to eliminate delays for your freight, 
and unnecessary shipping bills for you. The buoy below which 
shows the way to the sure, time, trouble and dollar saving 
solution to your forwarding problems. 


Household Goods? 


Sure! Consolidated Shipments in specially built freight 
cars loaded by experts, men who know how furniture should 
ride and service—why T.-C. F. CO. Service is relieving large 
and small shippers of every annoying detail, and—now listeu— 
a good deal less cash for their shipping bills. 


We are at your service, Gentlemen, and when we say 
service we mean the kind of service which assures you Saving, 
Speed and Safety. Ask the nearest ollice. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldg., Seattle 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write the Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 
A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary 
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Tus RoTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the International 
\ssociation of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month, at Mount 
Morris, Illinois. THe Rotarian was entered as second class matter 
Tune 29, 1912, at the Post Office at Mount Morris, IIl., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. ; 

Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Fditor & Business Manager. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
Editorial Offices: 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the United 
States and Cuba, $1.75 in Canada, $2.00 in other countries. 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 


Tue Rotarian publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men and 
the directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions exprest by the authors of the different articles unless such 
responsibility is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted 
may be reprinted if proper credit is given. 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 
President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 
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International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated 
to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers throughout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliating Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, through its own activities and 
through the medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his community. 

d) The development of a board acquaintanceship as an opportun- 
ity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

{) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit 
ot all Rotarians. 

The Rotary Club 

Meets once each week for luncheon or dinner. 

Membership is formed on the unique plan of one active and repre- 
sentative man from each line of business and profession in the city. 


Leading Articles in this Issue 


WITH UNCLE SAM’S FORCES ABROAD (Page 107) 
By Raymond B. Fosdick 
Chairman of U. S. War and Navy Departments’ Commissions 
on Training Camp Activities, tells THE ROTARIAN’S readers 
of his visit to the American army in France. 


CHECKING UP THE Y. M. C. A. OVER SEAS (Page 108) 
By Ancil T. Brown 


SHAKING HANDS WITH ROTARIAN WILSON (Page 110) 


President Wilson of the United States visited by members of 
International Rotary Board of Directors at White House. 


HABANA—THE CLUB CITY OF THE WORLD (Page 111) 


First Spanish Rotary Club city is in a class by itself. 


HOW ONE RAILROAD MAKES CITIZENS (Page 113) 
By Samuel Rea 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad System tells of Amer- 
icanization work. 


TROOP TRANSPORTS (Page 115) 
By Glenn Condon 


The second article in the series of ‘‘A Rotarian in France.” 


THE SYMBOLISM OF SERVICE (Page 117) 
By Arthur F. Sheldon 


An instructive and helpful article by one of the pioneer Rotarians. 


A THIN VOLUME (Page 120) By J. R. Perkins 


The first installment of a fascinating story by one of the authors 
of the Rotary Code of Ethics. 


ROTARY DIRECTORS MEET IN WASHINGTON 
(Page 123) By the Secretary 


THE SECURITY OF PEACE (Page 125) By Donald A. Mac Rae 


APPLYING ROTARY TO THE WAR (Page 128) 


By Governor Wm. L. Harding 


ROTARY—A BUILDER OF CITIZENS (Page 130) 
By Howard S. Kennedy 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TODAY 
(Page 136) By Judge M. B. Rosenberry 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle. 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years 
ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed! I haven’t laid eyes on you 
since that day. How is the grain 
business? And how did that amal- 
gamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corrider of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to ‘“‘listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend, Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. ‘“‘He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, ‘‘What are your in- 
itials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?’” Why he asked this, 
I learned later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he ealled back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 


* * * * * ~ * 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

‘**You can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 
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a really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and women 
in the United States, many of whom I have met 
but once, whose names I ean eall instantly on 
meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’ I in- 
terrupted, “‘you have given years to it. But 
how about me?”’’ 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, ‘I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
lessons which I have prepared for home study, 
I show you the basic principle of my whole sys- 
tem and you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fascinating 
game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to 
find that I had learned in about one hour—how 
to remember a list of one hundred words so that 
I could eall them off forward and back without 
a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
32 years became president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, makers of the famous fire 
extinguisher: 


‘‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most fascinating 
subject. Usually these courses involve a 
great deal of drudgery, but this has been 
nothing but pure pleasure ali the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instruction and feel that 
I shall continue to strengthen my memory. 
That is the best part of it. I shall be glad 
of an opportunity to recommend your work 
to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can ab- 
solutely count on my memory now. I ean eall 
the name of most any man I have met before— 
and I am getting better all the time. I can re- 
member any figures I wish to remember. Tel- 
ephone numbers come to mind instantly, once 
I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. 
Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be ‘scared 
stiff’’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and ‘‘easy as an old shoe’ when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
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and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I ean eall up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant | 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and genius, 
Now I see that every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he only knows how to make it work 
right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 
‘ This Roth Course will do wonders in your of- 

ce. 

Since we took it up you beg | hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess’ “T think it was 
about so moe | or ‘I forget ‘that right now” 0 
“T can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.’ Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of ““Multigraph’”’ Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling off 
a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice, 
anyone—I don’t care who he is—can im- 
prove his Memory 100 per cent in a week 
and 1,000 per cent in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another min- 
ute. Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. 
Roth’s amazing course and see what a wonderful 
memory you have got. Your dividends in in- 
creased earning power will be enormous. 

VicToR JONES. 


Send No Money. 

So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to double, yes, triple 
your memory power in a few short ‘hours, that 
they are willing to send the course on free ex- 
amination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and womell 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you hav 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now be- 
fore this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON. 


prea 











{ 

fiom 
{ 

Division of Business Education, Dept.329, 119 W. 40St.N.7 
{ Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly 

; Please send me the Roth Memory Course of re a 
f fons. I will either remail the Course to you with!? 

i days after its receipt or send you $5. 

i — 
{ Ne ns captiigripeeneeennenne 
{ Address 

: P.O 

i 

{ State Rot 9-18 
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Chairman of the Commissions on Training Camp Activities of the U.S. 


HE American soldier is the best fed and the 
[best cared-for soldier in France. Indeed, 
everything is being done for him that money and 
rains can provide. 
This, in brief, is the conclusion I reacht after 
a two-months’ visit abroad, investigating, for 
Secretary Baker and General Pershing, the non- 
military organizations engaged in furnishing 
relief, recreation, and home comforts to our 
forces overseas. 
| ate with the ‘““Tommy,” the “Poilu’’ and the 
“Sammy” (to use the nickname that I am afraid 
will stick, in spite of its unpopularity with our 
fellows) and I can guarantee that our men get 
the best of food. I have seen the hospitals of 
France, and those in which the Americans are 
ed for are easily the best equipped. 
pe when it comes to recreation and amuse- 
ment, the American army is distinguisht from 
the British and French by the attention that is 
given to these matters. Indeed, the French are 
inclined to think that in giving our men three 
square meals a day, and perhaps a moving 
picture show at night, if the unit is out of the 
we may be in danger of pampering them, 
iltho they do not begrudge them the attention. 


line, 


Four Civilian Organizations 


Four organizations have been recognized by 
the American Expeditionary Forces for service 
the troops: Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Knights of Columbus and 
Salvation Army. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is 

‘oviding the facilities for women employed by 
he army, and is carrying on recreational work 

nurses in the hospitals, but its contact with 
‘is solely thru the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and it is regarded by the army 
is a branch of that organization. 
Jewish Welfare Board will operate in 
‘rance as a subdivision of the Young Men's 
istian Association. 
ral Pershing and his entire staff are em- 
ically of the opinion that no more organiza- 
‘ons than the four above mentioned should be 
imitted with the troops. The 


with 


e arr 


utted for service 
Wisdom of General Pershing’s desire to limit the 
iumber of these organizations is at once apparent 
me who studies the situation. Every 
rganization means additional transport 
new set of contacts with the army, 

st congestion in fighting areas, and another 
noncombatant {personnel that is neces- 
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Uncle Sam’s Forees 


By Raymond B. Fosdick 


sarily acquainted with the movements of the 
troops. 

In these respects’ the situation is entirely 
different from that obtaining in the training 
camps in the United States. At home the situa- 
tion is more or less static and half a dozen 
organizations can be coordinated in a leisure 
time and service program for the troops without 
interfering in any way with military functions. 
In France, this is distinctly impossible, and the 





Photo Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Chairman of Commissions 
on Training Camp Activities, of the U. S. 
War and Navy Departments. 


more one examines the situation the more one 
realizes that General Pershing’s opinion is a 
matter of sound common sense. 


What Red Cross Does 


I saw the work of the organizations both 
the zone of the armies and in the rear with the 
service of supply. I followed it from the sea- 
port bases up to the dug-outs in the front 
line trenches. 

The activities of the Red Cross in its military 
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War and 


Navy Departments. 

and civilian branches are especially effective. 
Next to the American Army itself the Red Cross 
has been the most convincing proof to the French 
people that the United States is committed to 
France and the Allies. 

The story of the work of this organization 
cannot be fully made public until after the war, 
for it is serving not only the American Army, 
but the French and Italian armies in confidential 
ways. The immense value of its work cannot 
be overemphasized. 

General Ireland, the Surgeon General of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, spoke of its 
hospital activity with the American 
terms of highest personal appreciation, and it is 
no criticism of the medical service to say that 
without the Red Cross, particularly in the drive 
which the Germans made over the Chemin des 
Dames Road to Chateau Thierry early in June, 
the hospital facilities would have been far less 
effective. A finer spirit of cooperation and 
service than is shown by the Red Cross officials 
in France it would be difficult to find. 

Red Cross is 
It is hard to 
way in 


forces in 


The civilian relief work of the 
perhaps its best organized branch. 
avoid superlatives in speaking of the 
which the refugee problem has been handled, and 
of the means employed, with General Pe 
assistance, in giving aid to the needy families of 
the French Poilus at the front. 

The French themselves can scarcely speak of 
this work without show of emotion, the 
tears rolled down the cheeks of a French 
Divisional commander as he told me of its effect 
upon the morale of his men. I believe that this 
practical, homely assistance which the American 
people, thru the Red Cross, are bringing to the 
French in their hour of will 
lasting effect upon the relationship between the 
two countries. 


ye GAS 


tain’s 


and 


adversity, have a 


s Astonishing Work 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
doing an astonishing piece of work. It is a new 
Y. M. C. A. that one sees in France, and anyone 


acquainted with the spirit of the organization a 
decade ago will rub his eyes at the transformation. 
From a sectarian society of somewhat narrow 
traditions, it has become in France agency 
of social service on a broad comprehensive basis. 

On General Pershing’s invitation, it is running 
the entire Post Exchange for the 
and its stores are to be found practically wherever 
a unit of troops is located. It has dotted France 


an 


> system troops, 
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and England with a chain of huts, tents or 
roughly improvised club rooms and amusement 
centers, and has introduced a continuous line of 
professional entertainment. Its motion picture 
shows are operated on a scale never before 
attempted by the motion picture industry. I 
attended such shows all the way from the seaport 
bases direct to the first line trenches, conducted 
in all sorts of buildings, from well appointed 
theaters to cowbarns. 

In addition, it is running a chain of admirably 
equipt hotels and dormitories for officers and 
men in the cities and towns of France and Eng- 
land; thru the American Library Association it 
has placed books and magazines at the disposal 
of our soldiers everywhere; ‘outside of the im- 
mediate zone of the armies it conducts extensive 
educational classes for the men in the camps in 
all sorts of subjects; at the invitation of General 
Pershing it is managing in admirable fashion the 
“leave area’’ that is now being operated for the 
American troops at Aix-le-Bains. 

It is impossible even to catalogue the activities 
which the Y. M. C. A. is conducting for the 
troops. 

No Profit in Y. M. C. A. Stores 

The women attacht to the Y. M. C. A. abroad 
are, if anything, more effective than the men. 
Certainly, they seem to have a bigger appeal for 
the troops. The soldiers will crowd around the 
canteen that is served by a Y. M. C. A. girl just 
to hear her talk, and their frank comments on 
what they invariably call an “honest to God 
American girl” show how thoroly they appreciate 
her presence. I am not at all sure that it would 
be an unwise policy for the Y. M. C. A. to send 
more girls and fewer men abroad, for I think 
that the women bring with them a home atmos- 
phere and a point of view which are especially 
effective in maintaining the morale of our boys. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
remove a misapprehension about the Y. M. C. A. 
which has gained considerable ground not only 
with our fellows abroad, but with the people 
back home, and that is, that the Y. M. C. A. 
is making money out of the canteens which it 
is operating for the forces. At General Persh- 
ing’s request I went into this matter thoroly, 
and the report is absolutely without foundation. 

At General Pershing’s invitation the Y. M. C. 
A. undertook to run the canteens, or Post 
Exchange, for the army. It was General 
Pershing’s idea that they should be run 0n a cost 
basis. In figuring cost, the Y. M. C. A. was 
obliged to consider such overhead expenses as 
marine insurance rates, wastage and losses thru 
handling, etc., with the result that its prices are 
higher than the prices charged in the Quarter- 
master Supply stores abroad, because Uncle Sam 
pays all the overhead. 

So far from making anything out of the 
Exchange Store, it has been a constantly losing 
proposition for the Y. M. C. A. and they have 
put thousands of dollars in this service. I 
mention this matter only because this wide- 


spread rumor is most unfair to an organization 
which is doing heroic service. 


Salvation Army Most Popular 


Somewhat to my surprise I found the Salva- 
tion Army probably the most popular organiza- 
tion in France with the troops. It has not 
undertaken the comprehensive program which 
the Y. M. C. A. has laid out for itself. That is, 
it is operating only in three or four divisions, 
while the Y. M. C. A. is aiming to cover every 
unit of the troops. But its simple, homely, 
unadorned service seems to have toucht the 
hearts of our men. 

The Salvation Army specializes on doughnuts. 
The aim of the organization is, if possible, to put 
a worker and his wife in a canteen, or a center. 
The woman spends her time making doughnuts 
and pie and sews on buttons. The man makes 
himself generally useful in any way in which his 
service can be applied. I saw such places in 
dug-outs way up at the front, where the German 
shells screamed over our heads with a sound not 
unlike a freight train crossing a bridge. Down 
in their dug-out the Salvation Army folks im- 
perturbably handed out doughnuts and disht 
out the drinks. 

K. C. Last to Start 


The Knights of Columbus is the last organiza- 
tion on the job in France, and consequently its 
work has not been as fully developt as that of its 
sister organizations. Its personnel, however, 
was beginning to come in fairly large numbers 
when I left France, and the plans which it has 
made give promise of effective service. The 
Knights of Columbus, of course, is not serving 
Catholic troops exclusively, any more than the 
Y. M. C. A. is serving Protestant troops. It is 
constitued on a broad basis for the service of our 
men everywhere, regardless of creed or affilia- 
tions. 

On July 1, I saw our troops storm Vaux; I 
saw the marines holding the line at Chateau 
Thierry early in June; and I have seen the con- 
ditions under which our fellows habitually live in 
the trenches at the front. Somehow, after what 
I have seen, I have not much patience with those 
people back home who fret about the morals of 
our army. For in a big sense our fellows are 
living on a plane such as men seldom attain. 
In point of devotion, unselfishness, cheer under 
hardship, a sense of honor and a spirit of forti- 
tude and courage, they make the people who 
piously condemn their morals back home look 
small and mean. 

Morals of Men Good 

Even in the narrowest interpretation of the 
word, we have little cause to worry about the 
morals of our men. The official statistics show 
that the venereal disease rate in the American 
Expeditionary Forces is less than one per cent. 
This is better than the condition here in the 
camps at home, and is infinitely smaller than the 
prevailing disease rate in the civilian population 
of the United States. 


As far as drunkenness is concerned, | saw 
thousands of American troops under all con¢j. 
tions, both at the front and in the rear, and | dig 
not see a single man intoxicated. I do not gay 


that there are no such cases, I heard of some. 
I merely say that with opportunities for observa. 
tion that were perhaps somewhat unusual, | dig 
not come across any. The thing is not at ajj 
prevalent. 


General Pershing and his staff are tremendous 
believers in efficiency. The program which they 
have undertaken in France is, I believe, the most 
comprehensive and aggressive ever attempted by 
a nation at war to keep its fighting men sound 
and fit. General Pershing is himself vitally 
interested in matters of this kind, and his 
approach to the question is characterized by the 
same hardheaded commonsense with which he 
handles all matters. 


I do not want to give the impression that our 
men with the American Expeditionary Forces 
are saints—they are not. They are very human 
fellows, and even when out of the trenches are 
living a life which we Americans back home can 
well be proud of. Asa matter of fact it is not a 
question of whether our fellows overseas are 
worthy of us and our traditions. The question 
is, whether we, as a country, are worthy of them, 


Letter from a Mother 


When I was at the front, General Edwards, 
who commands the 26th Division in France—a 
division that has made itself a terror to the Huns 
—gave me a copy of a letter which the Colonel 
of the 104th Infantry in his command had 
received from the mother of one of his men. 
The letter follows: 


‘Please accept the best wishes of the mothers 
of the men in your regiment for complete success. 
We think of the 104th in its time of service 
without any thought of self or the things which 
may happen to our boys to mar them or to de- 
stroy them. We think only of the more than 
honor which has come to us to be the mothers 
of such men. We are asking ourselves ‘Are we 
worthy of the honor their work has already 
brought to us?’ and ‘How can we become more 
worthy mothers of such good sons?’ 


‘“‘When my son left this home he took a great 
big patch of each day’s sunshine with him. He 
has been the tenderest son of an invalid mother 
We have been chums for twenty-five years— 
reading, studying, thinking, and loving together. 
I never shed a tear over his being away. 
know his great heart could not stand to see love, 
home, and women outraged and destroyed. | 
know he is only a type of every man in your 
command, and if he dies it is as one of an army 
of noblemen. 

“Because you are his war chief and all we 
could be to him I wanted to speak to you. 
Daily reports of the 104th Inf. at the front show 
us how splendid you all are and how faithfully 
you have worked to be ready to do the work you 
are doing today. Wesend you our most reverent 
affectionate greeting.” 


It seems to me that this mother caught the 


spirit of the thing more clearly and accurately 
than anything I have ever heard or seen. 


Checking Up the Y. M. C. A. Over Seas 


(Several weeks ago, Rotarian Ancil T. Brown of 
Indianapolis, went to France for the Y. M.C. A. 
He was authorized to get in touch with Rotarians 
in that country and plan for regular meetings, if 
feasible, so they could maintain their close touch 
with each other and keep up their Rotary “pep.” 
The following interesting letter has just been 
received from him.) 
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A Letter from Ancil Brown, Rotarian 


HAVE been receiving addresses right along of 

Rotarians in France and have talkt toa great 
many at the various camps. I am going to call 
a meeting in the near future but am unable to 
advise just what the result will be, as the men 
are working day and night and spending every 
ounce of their strength and vitality in intensive 
training preparatory for front line work. I feel 
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sure that we will have a fair attendance at the 


first meeting and the few points of organization 
and conditions will then be presented. 

It is a great pleasure to meet Rotarians over 
here and you immediately establish a lose 
friendship which means so much to men away 
from home life and friends. j 

The Y. M. C. A. has a wonderful organization 
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France. The Executive Offices are located in 
Paris, and occupy five floors of a large building. 
rhe organization consists of a Personnel Board 
which has direct supervisidn of all activities in 

Geld. There are about fifty divisional points 
| each Division has from ten to twenty huts or 
its. This makes nearly a thousand huts which 

located in all parts of France, giving service 
every soldier in the American Expeditionary 
rces. 

Reaches Soldiers Everywhere 


The Y. M.C. A. reaches every village and camp 
where soldiers are located, also the front ,line 
trenches. These huts furnish the men with 
religious services, educational classes, athletic 
sports, moving picture shows, concerts and 
vaudeville entertainments, and, more than all 
else, it is a home for the boys after a hard day’s 
grind of army life. 

You would shout for joy to see thousands of 
our clean bright boys crowding into these huts 
at night, writing letters home, buying candy, 
cigarettes or yelling their heads off at a good 
movie or concert of some kind. I have seen 
them standing in line by the hundred waiting 
for a cup of hot chocolate and being served by a 
“real American girl”’ which is a rare treat. 

This service requires an army of Y. M. C. A. 
workers and a great many of our men are working 
day and night to give these boys this service and 
a touch of home, and an environment that keeps 
them clean and makes them much stronger for 
the front line trench. 

These men come from all walks of life in The 
States; preachers, lawyers, manufacturers, pro- 
fessional men, merchants. In fact, every field 
of endeavor is represented. For the most part 
they are a high grade, competent bunch of men 
and are all helping to win the war by devoting 
their services to this branch of the work. 


Big Bookkeeping Task 


[f you could see the temptations of life in a 
foreign country and realize the dreariness of con- 
stant training with severe army discipline you 
would more than ever before see the need for 
services like the American Y. M. C. A. is giving. 

During the month of May nearly two million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise was sold at cost 
and of course this enormous amount of business 
requires accurate accounting. I have been 
assigned to the Comptroller's office as supervising 
accountant and am installing bookkeeping sys- 
tems at the divisional points. This has given me 
an opportunity to travel over France and come in 
close contact with the army camps and also 
make an acquaintance with the French reople 
and their customs. 

No one could be kinder or more courteous than 
the French people have been to the Americans; 
they have exerted every effort to be of service to 
the soldiers and officers and are very patient with 
our unfamiliarity with the French language and 
customs. In the French villages where a great 
number of our men are billeted I have seen our 
soldiers playing with the French children and 


+] : P ° 
he mothers treating our boys like they were 


their own. 

he French officers whom I have observed on 
© trains have been a most intelligent and 
‘orcelul appearing set of men. They seem cog- 
nizant of their responsibilities and are deter- 
ad to serve in the army without flinching 
il the war is won. 

rance is a beautiful country, most luxuriant 
‘owers, shrubs and plant life. Rain was 
—_ uiful during the spring and with the bright 
ine of this season the crops have developt 


rf The prospects are certainly better 
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Y. M. C. A. Campaign 


Thru President Poole, the Rotary clubs 
of the United States have been asked by 
George W. Perkins, Chairman of the Cam- 
paign Committee, National War Work 
Council, Y. M. C. A., to assist in the com- 
ing campaign for $120,000,000 for Y. M. 
C. A. war work. 

At the recent Board meeting, expression 
was given to the belief of the members of 
the Board that the past and present 
cordial interest of the Rotary clubs in all 
Y. M. C. A. activities makes it almost un- 
necessary to offer to the clubs any sugges- 
tion in this matter, but upon motion duly 
made, seconded and carried, 

It was voted that the attention of the | 
Rotary clubs of the United States is called | 
to the approaching war work fund cam- | 
paign of the Y. M. C. A., and each Rotary | 
club and each individual Rotarian is urged 
to cooperate in every way possible to make 
the campaign a financial and patriotic suc- | 
cess. | 




















this year than they have been during the past 
three years. It is very encouraging in view of 
the severe food conditions. 

Walks Ten Blocks for Soda 


It is almost impossible to get sugar, bread, 
meat and milk. 

Tobacco is another article that is very scarce, 
but the American soldiers have been able to 
secure this thru the Y. M.C. A. French people 
are on tobacco rations the same as food, and on 
my way to the office I have seen a line of men 
and women in front of a few cigar stores on the 
boulevards lined up for nearly a block waiting 
for their weekly allowance of a package of 
cigarettes. I am sure our good cigar lovers 
would suffer under such conditions. 

Pastry and desserts are unheard of and ice 
cream is greatly missed by Americans. Last 
week I heard of an American drug store that was 
located on the Avenue de l’Opera and walkt 
down there, ten blocks, hoping to find a soda 
fountain, but was disappointed and advised that 
an ‘“‘animal”’ of this kind could not be found in 
Paris. 

The French have their wine room and cafe and 
this takes the place of our soft drink parlors. 
Hundreds of these cafes are found on the boule- 
vards and are usually well patronized. These 
cafes have tables placed on the sidewalk, where 
fifty to two hundred people can be served. It 
is very interesting to see the variety of soldiers 
there; American, French, English, and Italian 
uniforms in combination with the well dressed 
French women. 

Large City Is Only Ruins 

I recently had a most wonderful trip to one of 
the cities and over a battlefield that markt the 
two historic battles of the first year of the war. 
In one city of 120,000 people there is nothing left 
but ruins and desolation. Every business 





| A Prayer for our Boys 
@Ouer Chere 


| O, Almighty God, continue thy gracious 

protection to those who have gone from 

‘ among us to battle for the freedomof man- | 
kind. Behold them with favor, help them | 

| with the grace of courage, give them vic- | 

| tory; and keep us worthy of their sacrifice. | 

' 


Amen.— Henry Barrett Chamberlin, Vice- | 
President Rotary Club of Chicago. 











house, residence and factory was completely 
destroyed by the terrific bombardment of the 
German shells. There are no civilians living in 
this city and only a few French soldiers are to be 
found along the streets. 

Standing walls and shell holes indicated the 
great struggle of this battle and a more demolisht 
and chaotic condition would not seem possible. 
As we past along the road before reaching this 
city, hundreds of French and German graves 
were to be found in the fields, everywhere. Some 
were wide and long, containing one to fifty men, 
proving that this ground was given or taken at 
great sacrifice. 

When out in the field I sleep in huts, on army 
bunks. The long hours and getting around is 
no snap but it is a great satisfaction and pleasure 
to give any service possible in winning the war. 

In Paris the conditions are more favorable and 
we can enjoy the historic beauty and gaiety of 
this wonderful city. The effects of the war, 
however, have been felt very much and it is 
‘apparent on every side. The Parisiens have 
been continually harrassed by the air raids and 
more than a million have left the city owing to 
the dangerous living. I have watcht the air 
raids from the street and from the hotel window 
and they reminded me of a first class Fourth of 
July celebration, with the searchlights, the sky 
rockets and the bursting of the big cannon fire 
crackers. 

Women and Children Chief Sufferers 

Those suffering the most from these raids are 
the women and children who have to go down to 
the cellars and caves for two or three hours in 
the middle of the night. I have cellars 
packed with mothers holding their children on 
their laps, and sitting on the floor or on boxes 
trying to get some sleep. This is a pitiful con- 
dition and a severe trial for those living in the 
city. 

Tomoorow is the Fourth of July and we are 
planning a big celebration in which the French 
people will participate. They are very enthusi 
astic about our National Independence Day and 
are making great efforts to celebrate our glorious 
Fourth. 

I have heard most wonderful expressions of 
appreciation from French and English officers 
about the splendid work our soldiers are doing 
at the front. They have great confidence in our 
strength and ability to fight, which they are 
right in assuming, judging from the great 
successes at Chateau Thierry. The Germans 
will never get any closer to Paris than they are 
now. 

I am feeling fine and enjoying my work very 


seen 


much. I receive announcements from _ the 
Indianapolis Club giving their programs and 
activities. 


I know Rotary thruout the International 
Association is supporting the army and its various 
needs in every way possible, and we shall hope 
for a speedy victory that will give us everlasting 
political and religious freedom. 

I will advise you of the progress of our meetings 
and I trust that they will prove of value to the 
Rotarians in France. 

es ; 
French War Widow is Grateful 

That the charitable work being done in war 
torn France by the members of the Okmulgee 
Rotary Club is appreciated is shown by a letter 
recently received by the club from Mme. Garnier 
Lallier, mother of one of the two French war 
orphans adopted by the club several months 
ago. The letter assured Okmulgee Rotarians 
that by their help only is Mme. Lallier able to 
keep her boy in school and properly taken care of 


> 
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Shaking Hands with Rotarian Wilson 


International Rotary Officers at the White House 


~~. TON, D. C., is hot in the sum- 
' mer. In ordinary times most everybody 


gets out of town in the summer. Even in war- 
time many do so. This year Woodrow Wilson 
is spending the summer in Washington. So are 
the members of his cabinet. So is John Poole, 
President of International Rotary. And it 
came to pass that the Rotary Board of Directors 
met in Washington as the month of July came 
to a close 
President Poole is a delightful host and a 
presiding officer. The Board meeting 
was a hard working and successful assembly. 
[here was no time for entertainment but we had 
the Washington Rotarians Tuesday 
evening at the Columbia Country Club (and then 
went back to the board room and workt till 1:30 


capabl 


dinner wit 


a. m 

Tuesday also was the day that we called at the 
White Hous Everybody doesn’t get into the 
White House these days. Consequently we were 
astonished with “that grand and glorious feel- 
ing’’ when John Poole in his calm but forceful 
voice announced that the President would re- 
ceive the Board and others in the party, at the 
White House. Would we care to interrupt our 
business and make a call on Rotarian Wilson? 


We would and we did. 
Counted by Policeman 


At the appointed hour and minute we pre- 
sented ourselves at the iron gates of thesExecu- 
tive Mansion. John Poole and the policeman 
exchanged salutations, counted us off—there 
were nine of us—and in we went. 

Tom Stephenson wanted to do the thing prop- 
erly in British style, with frock coat and siik hat, 
but we vetoed that. As a compromise Tom was 
allowed to carry gloves and a stick while the 
Americans agreed to keep their coats on. 

We were welcomed by Tom Brahany, who is 
the President's official private secretary, and by 
Rudolph Forster, the executive secretary of the 
White House 30th of these men have been 
inoculated against politics. Brahany has been 
at the White House seven or eight years and 
Forster has been there twenty-one years. Some- 
and John Poole have luncheon to- 


times they 
gether 
Sometimes Joseph Tumulty joins them. 
Tumulty is Woodrow Wilson's 
personal private secretary. Some 
say that he is Mr. Wilson’s 
political manager, Dut untor- 
tunately Tumulty was away on 
this eventful Tuesday and we 
were not able to get this matter 


straightened out. 


Each One Introduced 


We past into the President's 
room where President Poole was 
cordially greeted by President 
Wilson, and when John told him 
that the Rotary Clubs were back 
of the President in all war 
measures and would do every- 
thing possible to assist in secur- 
ing a speedy victory for the 
Ailies, the President of the 
United States thanked him, but 
witha little smile, added that 
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(C) Clindinst Studio. 
Latest photograph of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the U.S. A. 


he did not need any such assurances as the past 
work of the Rotary Clubs was sufficient, in his 
opinion, to make plain the position of the Ro- 
tarians. 

Then John introduced each one of us and we 
were all cordially greeted by the Chief Executive 
of the American Nation. , Owing to the fact that 
a meeting of the Cabinet was impending, our 
time was limited and so within a few minutes 
we retired to the hallway where we stood chatting 
while the members of the Cabinet entered. 

Some of these busy men got by us with just a 
smile, while others stopt for a moment to greet 





(C) Clindiast Studio, 
President Wilson raises sheep on the White House Lawn, in the back yard 
which, for a century, has been known as the ‘‘White Lot.” 
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President’,Poole or others in the party. Tom 
Stephenson found the opportunity to be present- 
ed to Secretary of the Navy Daniels. Mr. 
Raymond T. Baker, Director of the United States 
Mint, made himself a companionable member of 
our party for several minutes. 

It was indeed interesting to have this close-up 
view of the members of the Cabinet as they as- 
sembled for consultation with their chief and 
with each other. Only one or two members were 
absent from the meeting and they were out of the 
city. 

The President is looking well and he appeared 
to have gained in weight. While his hair is 
getting gray and even white, yet he bore a 
pleased and satisfied expression that seemed to 
indicate that peace and happiness possest him. 
We wanted to ask him if it is true that he 
writes ‘‘Okeh”’ instead of ‘“O. K.,’’ but none 
of us had the courage. 


Roses from Wilson’s Desk 


Thru the thoughtfulness of Tom Brahany we 
each received a rose from the President's desk, 
and upon our return to the board room, Leslie 
Pidgeon confessed that he had borrowed a pencil 
from the President’s desk, but he pleaded in 
extenuation that in order to remain true to the 
Cloth, he had left a far better pencil in place of 
the one he took. 

The unusual opportunity thus afforded the 
International Officers of Rotary to pay their 
respects to President Wilson was highly appreci- 
ated by all of us. We are indeed grateful to 
John Poole and proud to have such a man ol 
affairs as our President. The Board formally 
voted an expression of sifcere thanks to Presi- 
dent Poole from the members of the International 
Board and all others in the party, “for the won- 
derful opportunity we have all had in the unusual 
distinction shown us thru President Poole’ 
thoughtfulness and courtesy in presenting us 
to the President.” 


Members of the Party 
The party consisted of: 
President John Poole of Washington, D. C., 


Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon 
of Winnipeg, Man., 


First Vice-President A!bert 
S. Adams of Atlanta, Ga., 

Second Vice-President Ed. k 
Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio, 

Third Vice-President \\ 
I. Lansing of Providence, 

Secretary Chesley R. Per 
Chicago, IIl., 

Past International Presid 
Russell F. Greiner of / 
City, Mo. 

Past International Pre 
Arch C. Klumph of Cleve 
Ohio, 

B. A. R. C. Secretary 
Stephenson of Edinburgh, © 
land. 
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Habana—Ciub City of the World 


First Spanish Rotary Club City in Class by Itself 


be the first city in a non-English speaking 
untry to have a Rotary club, for the capital 
Cuba is in a class by itself as a club city. Al- 
ho the Rotary club idea was essentially differ- 
ent from all of the many club ideas which had 
found root in Habana, the city was so accus- 
tomed to clubs of all kinds that Rotary was 
readily accepted as soon as it was understood. 
More than one-third of all the inhabitants of 
Habana are members of clubs, and there is one 
club which has a membership of 45,000. 

Now there are Rotary clubs in three Cuban 
cities, in Santiago, and in Matanzas in addition 
to Habana, the Habana Rotarians being active in 
organization work in the other two cities. Then 
there is another Spanish speaking Rotary club 
in San Juan, the capital city of the island of 
Porto Rico which is a territory in the United 
States. Still another Spanish speaking Rotary 
club has been organized successfully in Mon- 
tevideo, the capital of Uraguay, S. A. 


ib WAS quite natural that Habana should 


125,000 Members of Clubs 

Of the total population of Habana of approxi- 
mately 350,000, recent statistics show that at 
least 125,000 are members of various clubs. 
Practically every man in the city is a member 
of some club. The Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union has a very interesting article on this sub- 
ject from which the following extracts are taken: 

The leading clubs of the city, considered from 
the standpoint of number of members and 
wealth of their treasuries, are the various or- 
ganizations known as Centros. These were 
originally organized by Spanish residents of the 
city whose purpose was to unite in a social or- 
ganization those of their compatriots who came 
from the same section of Spain. Thus the 
Centro Gallego was organized primarily for the 
benefit of the Galicians, the Centro Asturiano 
for natives of Asturias, and various other sections 
of the mother country were similarly represented. 

In addition to its social and recreative func- 
tions, the Centro soon developt certain mutual 
id and benefit features, and it is these features 
that have made it not only a pleasant luxury 
but a real necessity in the lives of the people of 
H ib ina, 

The Centros have in recent years not confined 
their membership to persons from the respective 
sections of Spain which have given their names 
to the various organizations, but most of them 
are still chiefly composed of Spanish born or the 
immediate descendants of such. The exception 
to this rule is the Centro de Dependientes, one 

the three largest and wealthiest of these or- 
ganizations, which is the most democratic and 
‘o which most of the Cubans and residents of 
loreign birth belong. 

A Remarkable Club 

TI is remarkable ‘Clerks’ Club” counts among 
its 25,000 members not only clerks, but mer- 
nants, professional men, artisans, men of wealth 
and leisure, as well as men who must work hard 
lor the ir daily bread, and men of practically all 
nationalities who make their permanent home 
In the : uban capital. Its doors are closed to no 
one who is honest and trustworthy, however 
"ich or poor, if he can but keep up his modest 
Cues of $1.50 a month. 

Che club was founded about 37 years ago, and 
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has grown to be one of the greatest social organi- 
zations in the Americas. Its magnificent build- 
ing, which occupies an entire square of the city 
and cost $1,000,000, has all the appointments, 
conveniences, and attractive features of the 
large social clubs of other American cities. Its 
immense ballroom will accommodate 3,000 cou- 
ples at a time; its dining room contains 200 tables; 
and its billiard hall is said to be the largest in 
the world. Elegant reading rooms, a large 
library, well equipt gymnasium and modern 
bathrooms, are all adequate to accommodate 
the high membership. 

In these features, as well as in its social enter- 
tainments, balls, etc., it is not different from 
the typical social club; but these form but a part 
of its attractions. The features that most 
appeal to the modest workingman, clerk, small 
merchant, and others of limited means may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Mutual Aid Features 


The club maintains free night schools for its 
members, where those of limited education may 
improve their general knowledge, study short- 
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hand, bookkeeping, and various other subjects 

It maintains a kindergarten for the benefit 
of their small children; grammar and high 
schools for larger boys and girls; domestic 
science classes where their wives and older daugh- 
ters may take courses in cooking, sewing, and 
other domestic branches. It employs its own 
stafi of surgeons, physicians, oculists, and den- 
tists, who attend to the wants of the members 
free of any charges save perhaps for the material 
used in filling teeth or the lenses prescribed for 
the correction or aid of sight; it also maintains 
its own hospital, a sanitarium for consumptives, 
and an asylum for the insane. 

All of these advantages belong to each and 
every member, not as a matter of charity but as a 
matter of right. He pays his dues of $1.50 a 
month and thereby becomes a partner in the 
organization, and is entitled to any of these 
privileges he desires. 

These mutual aid and benefit features are not 
peculiar to the Centro de Dependientes alone; 
several of the other Centros have practically the 
same features. 

Of all of them, the Centro Gallego is the largest 
and wealthiest. It has a membership of 45,000, 
an annual income of over $1,000,000, and is 
housed. in a palatial structure that cost over 
$1,000,000. 

The second largest is the Centro Asturiano, 
which has a membership of 37,000, composed 
chiefly of Spaniards but with a considerable 
Cuban contingent that is also represented on 
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the governing board. It has one of the hand- 
somest buildings in Habana for its home, cover- 
ing an entire square and including one of the 
best theatres in the city. 


Some Have Women Members 


Some of the Centros, such as the Balear and 
Castellano, admit women as well as men to 
membership, and for an additional fee of 50 cents 
a month give medical aid to other members of 
the family of a member. Altho the medical 
services rendered are the chief attractions 
of these latter institutions they also have a club 
house in addition to the sanitarium. 

One of the most useful features of the centros 
is the protection and good influence they exert 
in behalf of the youthful immigrant who comes 
to the Cuban capital from Spain, where these 
institutions have become well known. 

In addition to the centros, Habana has a large 
number of other clubs that differ in no material 
respect from the typical social, athletic, and 
political clubs of other large cities. For the sake 
of convenience these may be divided into city 
and country clubs. Among the former the 
foreign clubs occupy an important position, 
and of these the Spanish Casino is the largest. 

The American Club 

Second comes The American Club, founded in 
1902, which has steadily grown in membership 
until it now has something over 300. It occupies 
a well-appointed building on the Prado, Habana’s 
beautiful boulevard, and has all the typical mod- 
ern club features that are found in similar 
social organizations in the United States. Special 
banquets and social entertainments are given 
on patriotic occasions, such as the celebration 
of Washington’s Birthday, Independence Day, 
etc., when the mayor of Habana and other 
officials are specially invited guests and the cor- 
dial relations between native society and the 
American colony are emphasized. 

Among other foreign clubs are two Chinese, 
which include in their membership the impor- 
tant persons of that race. 

Of the strictly social clubs the oldest and 
most exclusive is the Union Club, a Cuban 
organization, which is restricted to men only 
and to whose functions the ladies are never 
invited. 

No account has been taken of the numerous 
medical associations, music clubs, secret socie- 
ties, and various orders organized for specific 
purposes which have large memberships but 
are without those features that characterize 
real clubs. From those which have been noted, 
however, it may be seen that Habana is justified 
in claiming to be ‘‘the greatest club city in the 
world.” 

R}——_— — 


CUBA’S GROWING WAR ACTIVITY 
N THE first anniversary of Cuba’s declara- 
tion of war against Germany, the capital 
of “the Pearl of the Antilles’ presented a festive 
appearance and, as Sunday is a day of celebra- 
tion in all Latin American countries, extensive 
preparations were made for a demonstration of 
loyalty to the Allies, says a writer in The South 
American. 
Since Cuba’s war declaration, many activi- 
ties, some military and naval, others economic, 
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have been put in motion to aid the United 
States. From the time when the German and 
Austrian steamships seized in Cuban waters 
were turned over outright as a gift to the United 
States Shipping Board, until the present, when 
Cuba is mobilizing her military resources to send 
a force of from 10,000 to 20,000 men to France, 
the whole policy of the republic has been to sub- 
ordinate other matters to those obligations of 
alliance which her declaration of war entailed. 

The Cuban army and navy have been re- 
organized, and experts from the United States 
army staff have estimated that Cuba’s military 
force could be enlarged to a maximum of 100,000 
men and maintained at that figure indefinitely. 
The Cuban navy has assumed patrol duty not 
only in Cuban territorial waters, but also far 
out in the Carribean, and it has been augmented 
by a fleet of submarine chasers, while other 
craft are under construction. 


Cubans on Fighting Lines 


In addition to these military and naval meas- 
ures, many young Cubans are now in the French 
battle lines as infantrymen and aviators, and 
it is significant to note that as instructors for the 
Cuban Escadrille, the Allies detailed two of their 
leading airmen to Havana, and that both these 
flyers were native Cubans. 

Economically, Cuba’s service, while no more 
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A picturesque corner in Habana 
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Overlooking a business section of Cuba's capital 


sincere, has been much more conspicuous. When 
United States Minister Gonzales informed the 
Cuban people that a bountiful crop of sugar 
which was required to feed the Allies would 
be expected from them, he little realized the 
remarkable answer which this country was des- 
tined to make. Cuba's crop of sugar this year 
totals 3,600,000 long tons, which is the greatest 
sugar crop ever raised by any one country in 
the world’s history. 

The entire crop has been turned over to agen- 
cies of the United States Food Administration, 
and is being marketed at a figure which, while 
it brings a diminished profit to its patriotic 
producers, at the same time has safeguarded the 
world from profiteering and extortion in this 
essential food commodity. 

But there has not been a concentration in sugar 
production at the expense of her Allies, for 
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Cuba is developing her agricultural resources in 
other lines to a great degree; so it is hoped 
that the necessity for insisting this year on the 
usual importations of foodstuffs from the United 
States will be diminisht in the months to come. 


Tremendous Activity Shown 

While Cuba has realized that her first service 
to her Allies should be an economic one, and 
this service has been patriotically and unstint- 
ingly rendered, there are grounds for hope 
that the next twelve months will show an em- 
prise of alliance which many larger and richer 
Latin American nations would do well to emulate. 

When the population of Cuba is taken into 
consideration—it is considerably short of 3,000,- 
000—one is struck by the tremendous activity 
that must be displayed by the people of the 
island, whose foreign commerce during the year 
past totalled more than $650,000,000. 
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tary Club of Winnipeg. 


Tommy’s Reply 
(To verses by Edgar Guest in July issue of 
“The Rotarian."’) 


We got your bloomin’ letter, Yank; apolo- 
gizin’ stuff. 

Appreciate your spirit, Yank; you've gone 
quite far enough. 

We're thinkin’ we've been “in wrong’ too 
your pardon we should beg; 

And realize the bloomin’ boot is on the 
other leg. 

It looks as tho the trouble was, we'd noth- 
in’ else to do; 

And you took many a swing at us, and we 
came back at you. 


Remember when you used to boast, cre- 
ation you could lick? 

Your spellbinders and yellow press, they 
sure did spread it thick; 

We didn’t understand you, Yank, we re 
ready to admit; 

We wondered why you didn’t take the ‘int 
and “do yer bit.” 

We smiled superior when we ‘eard the 
bloomin’ Eagle scream 

And never thought that Yank and Tommy 
could become a team. 


But now we've met you face to face; we 
marchin’ side by side; 

We've got a little job on hand to tan th 
Kaiser's ‘ide; 

We ‘ear you singin’ ‘Over There’; you! 
comin’ Over Here; 

And things is mighty different now 
‘earts are full of cheer. 

Your blood and ours is mingled, Yan 
in mud of Flanders Fields; 

We're “On the Job" together, Yank, 
‘Un and Prussian yields. 


So come on, Yank, you know the tune 
Now, all together, sing! 

‘My Country "Tis of Thee,” hoo-r 
And then “God Save the King. 


—W. M. Wallace, Vice-President 
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| How One Railroad Makes Citizens 


By Samuel Rea, President, Pennsylvania System 


e Ninth International Rotary Convention at 
Kansas City adopted the report of the Committee 
Public Affairs, one of whose recommendations 
committed Rotary to support the campaign for the 
nationalization of foreign-born residents. Recently, 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, had a 
conference in Washington with governors of states, 
educators, publicists, and business men, to discuss 
the problem of welding the diverse races in the 
United States into one loyal American nation. 
Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System, was one of those present, and after 
the conference he prepared this statement of the 
work which that railroad 1s doing to Americanize 
its foreign-born employes.) 

S ONE of the largest employers of labor in 
A the United States, the management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System has naturally felt 
keenly the importance of adopting practical 
means for encouraging the Americanization of as 
many as possible of its foreign-born employes. 
This subject has, in fact, for a long period occu- 
pied a most important place in the labor policies 
of the System. 

The task of producing good United States 
citizens from the millions of men and women of 
alien birth who are in this country, and who in 
normal times come here by the hundreds of 
thousands yearly, appears to resolve itself into 
two problems: 

First, America must be made to seem to 
these people a good place, not merely to 
make money in, but to live in. 

Second, they must be induced to give up 
the languages, customs, and methods of 
life which they have brought with them 
across the ocean, and adopt instead the 
language, habits and customs of this 
country, and the general standards and 
ways of American living. 


Problems Might Not Have Been 


Had the solution of these problems of assimila- 
tion been successfully achieved along broad lines 
in the past, possibly there would not, for so long 
a period, have been witnest the familiar phenome- 
non of large numbers of foreigners coming to this 
country, working a few years and then returning 
with their savings to live in their native lands. 

Nor would there today be foreign colonies in 
all large American cities, and distinctively foreign 
areas of agricultural settlement in other portions 
of the country. In short, the dream of the 
“melting pot’’ would be realized in the America 
of today. 

_How far that dream actually is from realiza- 
tion is only too clearly attested by the unfortu- 
nate fact that in many of the typical foreign 
colonies of American cities—such as Italian, 
Greek, ete.—even the second and third genera- 
ons still remain distinctively Italian or Greek, 
speak the languages of those races more readily 
than English, and substantially are foreigners, 


tho born and living in America. 
Practical Ends in View 

lhe management of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
»ystem has consistently endeavored to solve the 
pro of Americanizing its foreign-born 
Workers along purely practical lines, having in 
minc the two chief points of successful assimila- 
tion mentioned. 


In addition to the important patriotic consi- 
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derations involved, which alone would un- 
questionably more than justify all the efforts 
made in this direction, the Pennsylvania man- 
agement believes that it is, in the highest sense, 
good business to persuade and assist foreign- 
born employes to become citizens of the United 
States. 

The task has proved to be one of very con- 
siderable magnitude, as may be judged from the 
fact that there are at present, on the whole 
System, both east and west of Pittsburgh, over 
33,000 men of foreign birth. 

Before the war this number was greater by 
some thousands. It has been very materially 
reduced, of course, by the large number of un- 
naturalized foreigners—principally citizens or 
subjects of the Allied Governments—who have 
in the last three years returned to their homes 





A Mexican laborer in the United States, type 
of many whose Americanization will help to im- 
prove relations with Mexico. 


to take part in the defense of their respective 
countries. 

This drain on the supply of foreign-born 
laborers has, in fact, been one of the most serious 
difficulties encountered in maintaining a suffi- 
cient working force under war conditions. 

Distribution of Alien 

On the Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh, 
at the present time, about 16 per cent of the total 
employes are of foreign birth. On the lines west 
of that city, operating chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, the proportion is somewhat smaller, 
but it is still quite material. Of the more than 
33,000 foreign-born men working on the entire 
System, about 25,700 are employed east of 
Pittsburgh, and 7,500 west of that point. 
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Some years ago, prior to the commencement of 
the great conflict in which the United States is 
now one of the leading participants, a canvass 
was made of the alien employes on all portions of 
the Pennsylvania System. This investigation 
showed that Italians greatly predominated in 
numbers. Today they make up nearly one- 
third of all employes of foreign birth east of 
Pittsburgh. 

It was found, also, that large numbers of the 
Italians, while they could not properly be termed 
illiterate, since they could read and write their 
own language, were nevertheless unable to un- 
derstand English at all, either in written or 
spoken form. 

With the feeling, for that 
Americanization work was more urgently needed 
among the Italians on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
than among the representatives of any other 
nationality, a correspondence course in Italian- 
English was inaugurated on the lines east of 
Pittsburgh. 


these reasons, 


Teaching Italians English 

This work was placed in direct charge of a 
native-born Italian, who is also a graduate ol 
Yale, and is an enthusiast on the subject of 
Americanization. 

A similar course in Italian-English has also 
been establisht, under the charge of a native- 
born Italian, on the lines west of Pittsburgh. 

The original these 
courses was to make Italians, who are largely 
employed in track gangs, more 
efficient workmen by teaching them the English 
language so that they might better understand 
the orders of their foremen. The language 
courses are also utilized to instruct the men in 
the proper use of their tools, and in the funda- 
mentals of safety, health, and sanitation to aid 
them in raising their standards of living. 

For this reason all of the language 
beyond the most elementary, deal with practical 
As the course advances the work con- 


purpose in establishing 


maintenance 


lessons, 


subjects. 
sists largely in rendering from Italian into Eng- 
lish brief instructions relative to the use of tools 
and implements, and information regarding the 
proper method of laying and repairing track and 
the fundamental safety rules. 

One entire pamphlet is devoted to the use of 
signals and signal rules, and two others to the 
use of track tools. Altogether there are eleven 
pamphlets in the Italian-English course, and the 
last one of the series is devoted to the subject of 
Naturalization. 


4,307 Italian Students 

On February 20, 1918, there were 4,307 stu 
dents enrolled in the Italian-English course on 
the lines east of Pittsburgh alone, or more than 
one-half of all the employes of Italian birth 
working on that portion of the Pennsylvania 
System. 

Experience on the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
shown that the best results in endeavoring to 
foreign-born the 
English language are attained by measures which 
will practically compel them, in 
their everyday work, to accustom themselves to 
speaking and thinking in the new tongue. 

For this reason, information especially intended 
for employes of alien birth is usually printed in 
English instead of in their own language. Prac- 


teach employes the use of 


the course of 
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ireful investigation a number of 


were induced to enter the service. 
iave been found efficient and satis- 
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re greatly handicapt by the fact that 
1 speak any language except their native 
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this condition, therefore, a special 
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to Italians, Austrians, Mexicans, and men of other races employed on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System. 


8, 1918, there were 451 Spanish- 


loyes learning English in this way. 
in laborers have been chiefly con 


in camps located at various points 


» lines All modern features to promote 


ind health are adopted. In addition, 
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other especially such men as have 
mastered the language work. 

Supplementing the correspondence courses, 
numerous safety lectures are conducted solely 
for the benefit of alien employes. 

To sustain interest in these efforts, and to 
combine entertainment with educational features, 
considerable time and money were spent in the 
preparation of a moving picture film, entitled 
“The Americanization of Tony.”’ 

This film depicts the career of a young Italian 
who comes to this country, goes to work on a 
railroad, develops habits of carelessness in spite 
of many warnings, and finally is seriously in- 
jured He then his lesson to heart, 
develops into a model employe, becomes inter- 
ested in Americanization, and finally is natural- 
ized as a good citizen of the United States. 

This film has been exhibited thus far to gather- 
ings of foreign-born employes at eighty of the 
principal points along the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, and has carried its message to thousands 
of individuals. 

While special efforts have been devoted to the 

talians, on account of their great numbers, 
Americanization work has been directed 
among the employes of the other foreign nation- 


courses, 


takes 


also 
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A night class in English. Foreign born em- 
ployes of the Pennsylvania Railroad studying 
language of their adopted country. 


alities represented in the working forces of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Broad opportunities 
along these lines have been, of course, presented 
in connection with the Liberty Loans. 

During the offering of the first and second 
Liberty Loans, systematized campaigns were 
carried on among the alien workers with sub- 
stantial and gratifying results. Some of the 
figures applying to the first Loan will be suff- 
cient to indicate the extent to which participa- 
tion of the foreign-born employes was secured. 

At the time when the first Liberty Loan was 
offered to the public, the Pennsylvania lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie had a total of 25,827 
employes who had been born in foreign countries. 
Of this number, 8,146 employes, or almost 32 
per cent of the total foreign born, purchased 
Liberty Bonds, and this was within 2 per cent 
of the proportion of employes of American birth 
who subscribed. 

The inquiry also brought out the interesting 
fact that there were in the service of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, men of 42 different nation- 
alities, besides native-born Americans, and that 
members of 30 alien races were included among 
the buyers of the first Liberty Bonds. 

June 30, there were in the service on the 
lines east of Pittsburgh, 25,721 men of alien 
birth. Of this number it was found that 8,003 
had been fully naturalized, 3,069 had taken out 
their first papers and 5,064 had definitely 
nounced their intention of applying for naturaliz- 
ation—a total of nearly 63 per cent. 

On the lines west, out of a total numb 
7,500 employes of alien birth, about 1,900 are 
naturalized, 1,700 have taken first steps to' 
naturalization and 1,300 have announced 
intention of applying for citizenship. 

Altogether, experiences on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System in the effort to interest foreis! 
born employes in citizenship have been en: 
ing. 

A condition approaching the ideal will 
been realized when “Little Italys’’ and 
foreign colonies disappear from American 
and when the children of immigrants, ins 
being known by the nationalities of their | 
will simply be American boys and girls. 


' 
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No. 2: Troop Transports 


with a bottle full of nasty-tasting liquid, took 
me down into the hold with him. 


SAT one fine day in the spring of the present 
| year at a little round table just outside the 
Cafe de la Paix in Paris. Four of us had gath- 
ered there quite by chance. The other three 
were soldiers while I, a mere civilian, was bath- 
ing in the romance and glory reflected by their 
uniforms. 

One was a Canadian lieutenant who had 
crossed with the first contingent. Another was a 
young French officer who spoke good English 
and had lived in America. The third was an 
American captain ‘who on the morrow was to 
take his place in the line, for the first time. 

‘From what I have seen of it,’’ I remarked, 
half to myself and half to the others, “trench 
life is hell.”’ 

‘Well,”’ rejoined my Canadian friend, “‘it isn’t 
what you would call soft, -but you soon get use 
to it.” 

“Tt can’t be much worse than these blasted 
air raids,” put in the Frenchman with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

And all of us were silent for a moment as we 
contemplated the scenes of the night before 
when the populace was running hither and thither 
to find places of safety. Then the American 
officer spoke: 

“As for me,” he said, in a tone that indicated 
the argument was about to be settled, ‘‘I’m glad 
I'm going up to the line tomorrow. I shall never 
again fear anything after that trip across the 
ocean. 

And every one of us promptly agreed with him! 

And the Boat Rolled 

[ had made the trip over in a British ship. 
She was a boat of some 17,000 tons and before 
the war had been used in South American traffic. 
She was long and narrow and had a peculiar 
habit of rolling from side to side, instead of the 
other way. 

[here were 2500 American soldiers on board. 
\s is the case with practically every other con- 
tingent from our shores, ninety per cent of the 
enlisted men had never before been on the ocean. 
his meant that ninety per cent of them were 
going to be seasick. 

We were held up in an Atlantic port forty- 

hours on account of inability to get coal. 
It wasn't that the coal supply was exhausted, it 
simply a shortage of freight cars in which 
| vey the fuel to the seaboard. American 
s men who were still placing their own 
seliish interests ahead of the task of winning the 
ere using those cars instead of releasing 
» the government. At least that was the 
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way we felt about it on the boat and I am sure 
every one of those soldiers gave three rousing 
cheers when the news reached him in France 
that the United States had taken over the trans- 
portation lines of the country. 

Everyone was ordered below decks the minute 
the engines started their revolutions. No sign 
of life must be visible on deck while the ship was 
in sight of land. 

The first night we in the second 
where all the non-commissioned officers travel— 
gathered in our saloon to get acquainted. But 
one by one they sneaked away. That mysterious 
roll that ocean travelers know so well had begun 
its work. Long before the lights were extin- 


cabin— 





Rotarian Glenn Condon of Tulsa, Qkla. (on the right) shaking 

hands in France with a member of the British Royal Naval 

Air Service who received his training in the United States under 
Katherine Stinson. 


guisht at 11 o'clock the majority of us had been 
tucked away in our bunks. Many of us had 
eaten our last meal for several days to come 


‘““Give Me Dry Land!”’’ 

I can write about seasickness with feeling for 
I happen to be one of those unfortunate humans 
who never become Even now, 
when I go into a picture show and a naval scene 
is flashed on the screen, I have to beat a hasty 
retreat. Life on the rolling sea may be all right 
for those that like it, but as for me, give me dry 
land or give me death! 

The second night out a young medical sergeant, 


‘good sailors.”’ 
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class,” whic! 


Enlisted travel ‘third 
means the steerage, and of course the ventilation, 
or lack of it, 
clear head and a 
normal conditions. 
pitals but never before or since have I seen such 
a sick lot of humans as we found ‘‘down below.”’ 

We went about giving those who would tak« 
it a dose of the ‘‘medicine,’’ which, of course, 
did not relieve 
anybody may have told you about it, I am her 
to testify on oath that there is no cure for sea 
sickness, excepting a good substantial dose of 


men 


down there is not conducive to a 
settled stomach 
I have been in lots of hos 


even under 


them, for regardless of what 


terra firma. 
Sickness Routs Submarine Fear 

I met one poor fellow from my home state 
who before had been nearer the ocean than the 
duck pond on his dad’s farm back in Oklahoma. 

“Don’t you think we will be torpedoed soon?” 
he asked between groans. 

I assured him we were not in the danger zone 
and that he need have 
my remarks made him worse. 

“T was in hopes they'd get us tonight,’ 


no fear. Strange to say 
he said 
and he meant it. 

The only good feature about seasickness on 
board a troop transport is that you don’t have 
to worry about submarines. 

For the 
millions—of young Americans who will yet have 
to make that that 


benefit of the thousands—perhaps 


trip, let me say two of the 


surest preventives are to take a strong laxa 


tive 24 hours before going on board and exercise 
as much as possible on deck every morning and 
evening. Try to eat something every da 
The only thing that will ‘‘stay put is bread « 
dry toast. 

American Girl Musicians 


There are usually several entertainment 


the boat, to which the officers, non-con | 
enlisted men are always invited. We gave 
program on three successive evenings in ord 
to accommodate everyone. The last wa on 
Christmas night. A party of American g¢ 
musicians, going across to do concert ; 
played themselves into the hearts of ever Idie 


on that ship. I shall never forget that mort 


on the third day out when, after having pel 
the night in a northern port, we steamed 

the harbor with the rest of our convoy nd 
these girls stood on deck, playing An 

Over There as we passed British irshy nd 


boatloads of Canadian S< lic rs. 
A few days af 


1 


ter we arrived oO! 
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occasion to be proud of these 
typical American girls when in a certain West 
London we received an air raid 
rning [he girls were on the stage playing 
It was their first air raid and you would naturally 
to become What they 


{ Imly parade out into the auditorium 


id was to calmly 


excited. 


and play air after air while the guns were boom- 


ing ali around us 


Can you imagine several hundred seasick 
Americans, crowded into the first-class saloon of a 
troop ship on Christmas night, getting farther 
away from home and friends every minute? 
Were they downhearted? I should say not! 


They sang the choruses and applauded the 
rious numbers with the same spirit that you 
pect them to evince in the picture show 
back hom« I recited Wilbur Nesbitt’ Ss splendid 


Your Flag and My Flag, and it went over 


would ex 
poem, 
big. 
Some time later I returned to America on an- 
had another concert. Our 
consisted largely of British soldiers, 
\merica as instructors, and Yankees 
from the 


other ship and we 
audience 
coming to . 
who had been invalided back home 
men who had seen several years 
and had been left cripples for life. 


sritish army 
of hot fighting 
I recited no poetry on 
that occasion, 
confining myself to a 


simply 


few tributes to the 
men at the front, as 
I had seen them, and 
an outline of what my 
country expet ted to do 
to help win the war. 
Smith, 
from two years on the 
firing line as a British 
¥. oe Gk secretary, 


was one of the speak- 


Gypsy fresh 


ers, and he made a 


serious speech. The 
enthusiasm of our au- 
ditors was every whit 
as great as it had been 
on that Christmas 


night going over. 
High Spirits of Men 


F On the trip 
[’ was 


across 
imprest with 
the light-héarted spirit 
of the men. They 
were continually sing- 
ing, laughing and joking. On the 
the most dangerous of the ffteen days voyage— 
U-boats were the constant topic, but no one 
talkt about them seriously. We had to wear our 
life belts day and night, even at the dining table, 
but not 


last two days— 


and there were periodical life-boat drills, 
once did I see a man with a long face or meet 
one frightened boy. 

I thought of this afterward when, in France, we 
got word that the Tuscania had gone down, and 
with it 101 patriots in khaki. But maybe it 
didn't cheer us and make us feel proud of our 
Americanism and our flag when we read that 
those fellows went to their deaths singing 
America and Where Do We Go from Here? 

There are two places where a person can find 
more genuine religion than anywhere else on the 
face of the earth. One of these is on a troopship 
in mid Atlantic on a Sabbath afternoon, and the 
other is in a front line trench, with star shells 
lighting No Man’s Land, machine guns cracking 
from either side and the heavy boom of the artil- 
lery in the background. 

A little handful of Y. M. C. A. 


secretaries 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood. 
Soldiers of the Allied Nations sunning themselves in Paris. 


conducted services on our boat the first Sunday 
out and every succeeding Sunday. Not a single 
man of the 2500 on board avoided that service! 
They sang Rock of Ages and Onward Christian 
Soldiers with emphasis. There was no preaching 
of the kind one hears in a church at home, but a 
few practical talks about this being a man’s job 
the boys were going up against and of the neces- 
sity for clean living and obedience to the Golden 
Rule. 


Religion in Soldiers’ Thoughts 


More than one American soldier ‘over there”’ 
confided to me, after we got acquainted, that 
he had been thinking about religion ever since 
he arrived there, And in nearly every single 
instance the conversation led up to this vital 
question: ‘What is going to become of the 
church after the war?”’ To some this may not 
seem like a propituous time to discuss such a 
question, but it is being discust on the troop- 
ships, in the training camps and at the front. 
The people here at home, having the spiritual 
future of America and the world at heart, would 
do well to consult their warriors overseas and 
plan accordingly. That the usual technical dis- 
cussions of the bible and long-winded disserta- 





Center. 


tions in support of the theories of this sect and 
that will not fill the bill is an assured fact, as 
anyone knows who has lived with our boys in 
France. 

Every man who goes across to fight our battles 
and lives to come back, will return with his soul 
filled with religion. He will have no time or 
inclination to worry about whether he is Baptist 
Presbyterian, Mormon, Catholic, Gentile, or 
Jew. The church will have to be. revamped, 
reorganized, perhaps built anew, in order to meet 
his needs. 

The Y. M. C. A. is the child of the Protestant 
church, but in my opinion the child has out- 
grown the parent, and whenever we can have a 
universal church patterned after the Y. M.C. A., 
we will have made a substantial start on the 
road that leads to the Brotherhood of Man. 

The Opportunity of Rotary 

I have heard it stated by big men and broad at 
Rotary conventions that they believed Rotary 
was destined to be a great factor in bringing 
about such a Brotherhood. 

With this brief statement I leave the subject, 
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An American and an Australian are 


admitting that its solution must come from one 
of greater intellect and vision, and trusting, pray- 
ing that Rotary will see its task and perform it— 
in what manner I know not. 

There is one great converted German liner 
that has carried 8,000 soldiers across to France 
and made the round trip in eleven days, but the 
average troopship requires 15 days for the 
journey each way. Those fifteen days of sea- 
sickness and water, with never a sight of land, 
or even another ship until the last two days when 
the destroyers meet you and escort you thru the 
real danger zone, sometimes produce homesick- 
ness, for which music is the only antidote. 

No one is so much affected as the American 
negroes, and especially those who belong to the 
labor battalions. I met one of this type at a 
French port one day. He was plodding along 
with a truck and it was plain to see that he 
was suffering from an acute case of homesickness, 
for there is no gin in France, and crap-shooting 
is one of the lost or never acquired arts on that 
side. He was far back of the lines, and well out 
of danger. I thought I would have some fun 
with him so I walked up and said: 

“T understand you laborers are all to be sent 
to Calais tomorrow!” 

He stopt short and 
glared at me with 
eyes which looked 
like they would pop 
right out of his head. 
He had never heard 
of Calais. It seemed 
to have an ominous 
sound. 

“Looky heah, 
man,” he ejaculated, 
wiping great beads of 
perspiration from his 
brow, “is dis here 
Ka-Lay any furder 
from Montgomery, 
Alabam, dan wheah 
I is righ’ now!”’ 

I saved either a 
suicide or a desertion 
right there by ex- 
plaining that I was 
only joking. 


Letters Prescribed 
for Homesickness 


After that long, 
tiresome trip across 
the ocean the soldier welcomes the sight of land. 
And for a long time the new scenes and experi- 
ences keep his mind well occupied so that he soon 
recovers himself and begins to put all kinds ot 
pep into his work. Then, ultimately, he takes his 
place in the trenches and his ambition is re: alized. 

But during the lulls between the heavy fighting 
his thoughts again turn homeward, to the La nd 
of the Free and the Home of the Brave. Then, 
dear friends who must stay at home, 1s when 
you can do a mighty bit to encourage him and 
make of him a happier soldier and a better fig! 
ing man. It isn’t candy or presents from ho 
he wants. There is just one thing that will 
him up and put him right, and Mr. or Mrs. ¢ 
Miss Stay-at-Home can do that thing with little 
effort. It is simply this— 

Write him a letter! 

And work at the job till the war is won 


“talking it over’’ in the 


it 
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4th Liberty Loan 
This Month 
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‘Is the New U. S. National 
_ Song To Be One of 





| These? 





YVERYONE knows that there is a wide- 
| 4 spread demand in the United States for a 
tional song, one that will meet with immedi- 
approval and stand the test of time. The 
rds must be patriotic, sensible, and inspiring. 
fhey must convey a thought that will be ac- 
»ted a hundred years from now as well as to- 
The music must be something within the 
ompass of the average human voice and at the 
same time it must adapt itself to marching pur- 
poses. It should be American, written by an 
American composer. 

It has been suggested that Dixie will meet 
these requirements so far as the music is con- 
cerned, and very general approval has been 
given the suggestion. The problem is to match 
the right kind of words to this tune. 

Rotarian Henry F. King, of Boston, has tried 
his hand at it, and so has A. S. Hibbard of 
Chicago, well known to many Rotarians. Here 
are their two songs. Which of them, if either, 
will the United States Rotary clubs attempt to 
make favorably known as the great American 
patriotic song? King’s verses were printed in 
the October, 1917, issue of Tue Rotarian 
but are repeated with Hibbard’s so the two ver- 
sions may appear in the same issue. 


Our Country Forever 
By Henry F. King 


O land of freemen, land victorious, 
Land with past and present glorious, 
The goal of bondmen everywhere. 
No kings or princes rule the nation, 
Emperor's or Czar’s dictation 
Has no place in freedom’s air. 


Chorus 
Our Country now forever, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
(he home of despot never, 
But the bright and guiding star 
Of all opprest, in bondage ever crying, 
Mankind is blest where freedom’s flag is flying! 


Oh, see Old Glory proudly streaming, 
Stars in azure brightly gleaming, 
Stripes of white, thy honor pure, 
Stripes of red, thy warm heart glowing, 
\ll thy love for mankind showing, 
While the world shall yet endure. 


O land of peace, with joy we greet thee! 
All in love may nations meet thee, 
_ With thy face turned toward the sun 
Ut righteousness, forever flowing, 
>eeds of love and honor sowing, 

3lest of God, most favored one! 


The U. S. A. Forever 
By A. S. Hibbard 


Come, all who live in the U. S. A., 
n in our song and sing today, 
v rk away, work away, for the land of the free; 
Gd, firm, with every state 
Ke a nation good and great, 
rk away, work away, for the land of the free. 


Chorus 

the U. S. A. forever, hurray! hurray! 
‘he stars and stripes shall wave above 
The great United States we love. 
riurray! hurray! the U. S. A. forever! 
> Murray! hurray! the U. S. A. forever! 
, 1 -Sorth and South, the East and West, 

> them all, for all are best; 
_vork away, work away, for the land of the free. 
yea States and hearts and hands 
ike the greatest of all lands, 
rk away, work away, for the land of the free. 


r 
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The Symbolism of Service 
By Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


MONG a host of organizations, Rotary 

stands out distinctly as the one which seeks 
constantly to apply the Principle of Service. 
This being true it gives me pleasure to respond 
to the invitation of Secretary Perry to write an 
article on the Symbolism of Service. 

First let us enquire, what is the Principle of 
Service? 

It, like all other principles, emanates from 
First Cause. They are a part of Divinity. In 
essence they are Providential. 

Principles are Providential laws. 

Laws are rules. 

Man-made laws are rules of action prescribed 
by the highest authority of the state. 

Natural laws are rules of action prescribed by 
the highest authority in the Universe. 

Principles are in the inherent nature of things. 
They always have been, are now, always will be. 

Thus the principle of attraction exists. It 
always has, it always will. From it the law of 
gravitation flows, which is universal in its opera- 
tion. The little boy riding down hill doesn’t 
know anything about the principle of attraction 
or the law of gravity, but he utilizes. 

The Principle cf Service has always existed 
as a primordial law. 

The All-wise created human beings to render 
service. This is just as true of human beings 
engaged in commerce as in any other vocation. 

In one sense, the Principle of Service is the 
principle of attraction as applied to human re- 
lationships. One is attracted to those who render 
him service; repelled by those who do not. 

But about the symbols. 

In this article I shall give two. 


Symbol of Service and Reward 

The first is illustrated by a fact in nature 
which no one would say is a theory—the fact 
that fire is cause and heat is effect. We will 
represent this well known fact by the following 
symbol: 

Fire o Heat o 
Fire O Heat O 

Little fire generates little heat. 

More fire generates more heat. 

Everybody knows that to be a fact, but it is 
no more a fact than this: 

Service o 
Service O 

Little service, little reward. 

More service, more reward. 

This is the natural law of human relationship. 

To work in harmony with the law, either con- 

To 
violate it, consciously or unconsciously, brings 
failure. 

Many lack even the desire to render service. 

Others, who desire to render service, lack the 
capacity. 

Both desire and capacity to render service 
can be developt by all normal people; not without 
effort however. 

Symbol number two. This symbol shows the 
function of service as the sustaining power of 
satisfaction and confidence, which form the base 
upon which permanent relationships are builded. 

There are four facts in physical nature which 
no one will call theories and which prepare the 
mind to grasp the fact in nature represented 
by the second symbol: 

First, any building to be permanent must 
have a foundation. 


Reward o 
Reward O 


sciously or unconsciously, brings success. 
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Second, the foundation must rest 
bed-rock or hard-pan. 

Third, the earth 
foundation. 


Fourth, 


upon 
t 


} 


sustains the bed-rock and 


earthquakes disturb and destroy 


bed-rock and foundation, and tear buildings 
down. One earthquake, if severe enough, will 
accomplish the work of destruction. Many 


small earthquakes will gradually destroy the 


strongest built building. 


Symbol of Human Relationships 

Four psychological facts are: 

Relationships, between 
and employed, salesman and customer, or any 
others, to be permanent, require a foundation 
just as certainly as buildings do. It is made of 
the same kind of stuff the world over and its 
name is confidence. 

Second, confidence, in order to endure, must 
rest on something solid. Its bed-rock is satisfac 
tion. Satisfaction is to confidence exactly what 
the bed-rock is to the foundation of a building. 

Third, service is the mother earth which sus 
tains or holds up satisfaction and confidence. 


whether employer 


Fourth, errors in service are to satisfaction 
and confidence what earthquakes in the earth 
are to bed-rock and foundations. 
will shatter satisfaction and confidence. 
little ones will gradually destroy them. 


One big one 


Many 


A house is known by the customers it keeps, 
not by those it gets. 

The only sure route to profit is thru permanent 
relationships with the customers. 

Since service is the only way which nature 
has provided to maintain satisfaction and con 
fidence, it is the only way to make relationship 
permanent and hence profitable. 

The awakened and enlightened mind comes to 
see the fact that the only road to serving self is 
to serve others. 

The above facts are represented by the fol 
lowing symbols: 





A study of the above should make plain the 
fact that the Rotary motto: “He profits most who 
best,”’ 


basic fact. 


serves expresses, in aphoristic form, a 
It is, as a matter of fact, an expres 
sion of the simplest and yet the most stupendous 
fact in life: The fact that life resolves itself to 
just one thing, the ceaseless ebb and flow of the 
tide of give and take. 

In mechanics we 
action are equal. 

In the mechanics of life, that which we give 
out in service to our fellow man is action, that 
which we take back is re-action. 

Action is cause, re-action is effect. 

All that Rotary as a whole or Rotarians as 
individuals need do is to live up to the principle 
for which Rotary stands. 

Take care of cause and effects will take care 
of themselves. 


know that action and re 
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Club Programs by the Year 


HE Rotary Convention at Kansas City adopted the report 
4 of the Special Assembly recommending that each Rotary 
club plan its program by the year. The suggested program 
provides for four elements: Fun and fellowship; Rotary educa- 
tion; ideas and ideals in business; community and social service. 

Any club which constructs such a program and carries it out 
will discover that it has had a most profitable, instructive, 
inspiring, and successful year—well balanced, orderly, effective. 

In these times it may prove rather difficult not to allow war 
work to absorb most of the club activity. It is right that war 
work—all those things having to do with the winning of the war 

should occupy the major portion of the time and effort of 
club and individual members. 

But the club will find it the part of wisdom to devote some 
time to fun and fellowship, and some time to ideas and ideals 
in business, and some time to community and social service 
aside from war work, and some time to Rotary education. For 
all these activities will the better fit Rotarians to perform their 
work in connection with the war. 


Proper Christmas Gifts 

HE Council of National Defense of the United States has 

askt the American people to do their Christmas shopping 
early this year and to devote the money usually spent on pres- 
ents to the purchase of War Savings Stamps, Government war 
bonds, or contributions to some war charity. The chief reason, 
aside from the supremely important reason of patriotism, given 
by the Council for this request, is the saving of labor and ma- 
terials for the manufacture of Christmas presents and the saving 
of the labor required to handle the Christmas rush in retail 
stores and the saving of transportation facilities. The labor and 
the materials and the transportation facilities are needed for 
win-the-war purposes. A War Savings Stamp or Certificate or 
a Liberty Bond will make a most acceptable present; the Gov- 
ernment will have the use of the money needed for war purposes. 


A 100 Per Cent Organization 

| E Gagbapeineinben have cause to be proud of their organization. 

At the International Convention in Kansas City, the Secre- 
tary of the International Association of Rotary Clubs reported 
that each one of the more than 400 clubs in the organization had 
paid its per capita tax and every member had paid his magazine 
subscriptions. It is quite probable that no other organization 
with so many units has a similar 100 per cent record. 


Display the Belgian Flag 

NE Rotary Club—Grand Rapids, Mich.—calls attention to 

the fact that at many public gatherings in the United States 
the flag of Belgium is not displayed along with the flags of the 
other Allies of America; and suggests that Rotarians not only dis- 
play the flag of heroic Belgium but that they urge their com- 
munities to do likewise. The suggestion is a good one. The 
flags of all the Allies, numerous tho they are, should be dis- 
played, but Belgium deserves particular recognition because she 
chose honor before country, service before self. 
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The Fourth Liberty Loan 


OTARIANS of the United States will repeat in the fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign the good work they have done in 
the other three. The report has been given out that the fourth 
loan will beofferedinSeptember. That will beanother opportunity 
to show Germany and her co-conspirators against civilization 
and humanity that the people of the United States are a solid 
unit in backing the efforts of their Government, chosen by them- 
selves, their servants and not their masters, to prosecute the war 
to a successful conclusion. Only an unquestioned defeat of Ger- 
many and an unconditional surrender by Germany will be a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The fourth Liberty Loan will be another 
opportunity for those of us who cannot take part in the active 
fighting ‘‘over there’ to do something ‘‘over here’”’ to help win 
the victory. 


Commercial Bribery 


HE Federal Trade Commission of the United States has in- 

vestigated ‘“‘commercial bribery’”’ and in its report recom- 

mends that Congress take action to stamp it out. The commis- 
sion says: 


‘‘The commission has made considerable investigation of bribery ol 
employees of customers as a method of securing trade. 

“The commission has found that commercial bribery of employees is a 
prevalent and common practice in many industries. These bribes take the 
form of commissions for alleged services, of money and gratuities and 
entertainments of various sorts, and of loans—all intended to influence 
such employees in the choice of materials. 

‘‘The commission feels that the stamping out of commercial bribery is 
one of the necessary steps to the preservation of free, open, and fair com- 
petition, and to that end respectfully urges that new legislation should 
prohibit not only the giving and offering, but the acceptance and solic'- 
tation of any gift or other consideration by an employee as an inducement 
or reward for doing any act in relation to his employer's affairs or busines: 
or for showing or forbearing to show favor or disfavor to any person 
relation to his principals’ or employers’ affairs or business. 

“In order to prevent a resort to a common method of corruption | 
recommended that the law should also prohibit the giving of any suc 
gifts or other considerations to members of the agent’s or employee s 
family | or to any other person for his use or benefit, direct or indirect. 

‘It is useless to discuss the origin of the practice. It is sufficient to 
know that it exists generally and appears to be spreading. 
It should also be noted that the practice appears to have been most 
eral on the part of concerns in introducing the goods and wares of German 
firms. Among such concerns and their salesmen, the evidence is that tl 
practice is recognized as a legitimate method of competition. 


The Federal Trade Commission and the United States Gov- 
ernment will have the hearty support and co-operation 
Rotary and Rotarians in their efforts to purge business of tls 
dishonest practice. 


Reporting Rocks and Red Lights 
OME time ago the secretary of a Rotary club wrote, in rep! 
to a letter from International Headquarters: 


it 1 
{ 18 


} 


gen- 


“The phrase which you use regarding loyalty to the Internat 
Association is very gratifying. I am so outspoken in regard to m) 
ings, and frequently come forward with what may seem like criticis™ 
that I am often afraid you may misunderstand my attitude. One thing 
learned in my earlier days, when I used to do a great deal of yac hting was 
to obey the orders of the man in charge of the navigation. So | am su" 
you will always find me ready to back up the decisions of those who 
sailing the ship, provided I am given the privilege of reporting 
ahead or a red light in sight.”’ 


The many club officers, like this writer, help to make I 
national Rotary a success. He has the right idea: Repo 
rocks and the red lights, but don’t scuttle the ship. 
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Let Your Face So Shine 
\N VIRGINIA CITY, NEV., there is an ancient Chinese 
storekeeper, Chung Kee by name, who for forty celestial 
years has been one of Nevada’s notably happy men. Good days 
ind bad, you will find him sitting at his receipt of custom, and 
smiling on all comers like some time-worn but kindly Buddh’. 
He has made little money. Or what he has made he has given 
way again, or lost to debtors who wouldn’t pay. And never 
is anyone been able to persuade him to get out an attachment 
for even the worst of them. 

Evidently he had some sort of philosophy. But just what was 
it, people wondered. And when, a few months ago, the town 
was to say good-by, with the proper ceremonies, to the thirteen 
voung men of its first draft—who were also, almost all of them, 
in old Chung’s books—people wondered, too, what would he do 
ibout that. 

This is what he did: When, in his turn he walkt down the line 
to say good-by, for each of the thirteen he was hiding a five-dollar 
gold piece in his hand. And later he explained. 

“Why I dothat? They alla samee good boy’. They no want hurt me. 
{ not goin’ hurt them. All my life I neveh hurt nobody. That why, alla 

imee my face she shine. Bad fella’, always you know him. Why? 


\lla samee his face she don’t shine. I’m prett’ old man. Prett’ soon | 
gotta go die. An’ I want my face be alla samee shinin’ when I’m dead.” 


rhere you have it. You can make money unfairly out of war 
ii you want to. It’s always been done. But next time you do, 
go and take a look at yourself in the mirror, and see if you can 
find the shine. And while you are making your blood money, 
there are those dying to-day in Flanders and Picardy—yes; and 
those who are only able to fight the good fight here in America 
whose faces are going to shine forevermore. 
Non-essentials—What Are They? 
A LIST of ‘non-essential’ industries has been publisht in 
Financial America and includes tobacco, malt liquor, 
lurniture, silk goods, millinery and lace, jewelry, musical in- 
struments, photographic apparatus, artificial ice, carpets and 
rugs, fur goods, corsets, electric and other signs, clocks and 
Others will undoubtedly have different ideas as to 
he accuracy of this list. 
One Way To Help Uncle Sam 


a whtte . 7 - 
] HE Departments of the Government at Washington are 
} 


watche S. 


being flooded with letters of inquiry on every conceivable 
ject concerning the war. Altho there is an army of clerks 
it is a physical impossibility to give proper attention to all these 
letters. The Government has tried to solve the problem and an- 
swer most of the questions by the publication of a daily news- 
per—The Official U. S. Bulletin. Every day this newspaper 
rints all the more important rulings, decisions, regulations, 
lamations, orders, etc., of the several departments, special 
nittees, commissions, agencies, etc., in operation at Wash- 
igton on Government business. 
ie paper is posted every day in each postoffice in the United 
tates; it may be found on file at all libraries, boards of trade, 
bers of commerce, offices of mayors of cities, governors of 
ind federal officials. Usually a consultation of these files 
e the desired information and avoid the need of writing a 
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letter to Washington and congesting the mails and burdening the 
railroads; and hundreds of clerks will be released from answering 
these letters and set at more important work. 

Help Uncle Sam and consult his newspaper before you write 
him a letter. 

Write Victory Letters 
‘ET the victory punch into your business letters. Pessimism 
is more infectious than a cold. One doubter can give the 
chills to a room full of people. The germ of this disease often 
creeps into our correspondence and does more harm than the 
spoken word. 

So the U.S. Department of Commerce suggests that the win- 
the-war spirit be got into business letters. Originally the idea was 
proposed to apply to mail sent to foreign countries. Here the 
color of our thoughts is searcht for eagerly between the lines 
of what we write. The business man abroad—whether a neutral 
or an ally—is quick to see any weakness. The flag ought to be 
kept flying in all letters that leave the country. 

The same is true of business letters to home correspondents. 
There is such a thing as negative as well as positive patriotism. 
To refrain from doubts is not enough. Our correspondence 
should carry a vital confidence and purpose to see 
thru to victory. We are going to win. Let your letters show 
you know it. Don’t say, “When the war is over.”’ Say, ‘“When 
we win the war.”’ 

Food Control and the Price of Sugar 
HE people of the United States have had their sugar rations 
reduced to two pounds per month per capita. This amounts 
The next time you 


the war 


to just a little more than one ounce per day. 
see a man putting three heaping spoons of sugar in his coffee 
you may be certain that he is one of the—fortunately—few who 
are ‘‘going to have their sugar, anyway”’ regardless of what hap- 
pens to other people in America or in Europe, even to the boys 
who are fighting to preserve his liberty for him. 

The U.S. Food Administration works to accomplish four prin- 
conservation of food supplies; increast produc- 


cipal objects: 
The fourth 


tion; general and fair distribution; moderate prices. 
may be the most important in the eyes of some, but it is the 
least important in the work of winning of the war. 

Hewever, it will be of interest to everyone to know that in 
countries where there is no regulation of distribution and prices, 
the cost of sugar is 20 cents a pound as compared with 10 cents 
in the United States. Each cent per pound saved means an an- 
nual saving to the people of the United States of $80,000,000. 
The difference between control and unrestricted market has 
meant a saving of $800,000,000 to the American people during the 
last year. 

The Platinum ‘‘Slacker’’ 

HE “‘platinum slacker’ is the latest. According to the 

Bureau of Mines of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
the man or woman who buys, or even encourages others to buy, 
platinum jewelry is a slacker who is doing his country a great 
amount of harm. The country needs every gram of platinum it 
has or will have for years, for war work and for industrial uses. 
No other metal will take its place. 


? 
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Did she not personify the small, sweet 
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courtesies of life? 
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A THIN QOLuUME 


Dy JR. PeRRINS 


| 


Foreword 


A glance through this little werk will at once 
make clear how truly it 1s a message for the age. 

Like all inspirational literature, it bears no 
marks of studied effort, but is spontaneous, pushed 
upwards from beneath by the pressure of social 
and historical conditions. 

One cannot but recogn ze how truly it illustrates 
the acknowledged fact of the connection between 
literature and history. 

The present war has drawn into the open the 
weaknesses which in days of peace were unknown 
or unheeded. Perhaps nothing has stood out more 
clearly to our view, demanding correction, than the 
individualism all too common in our democracy. 

In a manner which ts both powerful and attrac- 
tive, Mr. Perkins has sounded the note of social 
unity, and called upon each citizen to act as a 
member of scciety. He has emphasized the efficacy 
of the spiritual law, which can never be lost sight 
of in the heat of action, except to the impoverishing 
of character and the detriment of society. He has 
given us a picture of sacrifice which makes us feel 
ashamed to be found at ease. 

This is a timely Rotary message and is sure to 
be well received. 





E. LESLIE PIDGEON, 
President, International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, Winnipeg, Canada. 


CHAPTER I 

"Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life, for 
smooth do ye make the road of it! like grace 
and beauty, which beget inclinations to love at 
first sight: ‘tis ye who open this door and let 

the stranger in.""—The Pulse. 
ID you ever feel the need of a thin vol- 
ume—a book of not more than a hun- 
dred pages, a hundred words to the page, and 
each page the mirror of a master mind or the 
glow of a gentle spirit, imparting a new im- 
pulse to a jaded and jejune life, renewing and 
lifting up like the sweet rain renews and lifts 
up the grass of the field after the long burning? 
I felt the need of such a book, and how I 
found it, and the great renewal it wrought in 

my soul shall be this story. 
It does not matter about the theme of the 


book desired. It may be travel, gardens, 
architecture, music, commerce, religion, hus- 
bandry, or even—war—just so the volume 


is thin, artistic to the eye and the hand, and a 
sweet lure to go farther into it and life; a book 
that will start you after you have stopped, and 
hold you to the high highway. 

I had stopped, and life had closed on me 
like the flower closes on the bee, and the very 
honey of it turned to poison. 

As I sat at my desk, brooding, restless, | 
thought of a verse from Byron’s poem on hi 
thirty-sixth birthday—just my own age. 


a 


Ss 


‘My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flower and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone!” 


No, business was not poor: it was excellent 


with my firm, and no house in the,city was on 
a surer foundation. My health was good and 
my friends, while not many, were of my own 
choosing. But something had gone out of my 
life——or had never been there—and_ ther 
was no moral meaning in the universe. It 
existed and I existed against my wishes. 

“You may go to lunch early,” I said to m) 
stenographer. 

And she seemed glad enough to escape 
office, for we had irritated each other all mor 
ing. But even when she was gone the old 
irritation was in my soul,-—a hot, rebel fee! 
ing. I left the office, passed through the var 
ous départments, and spoke to none. But 
men and the women employed were used 
my moods. 

I stepped into my car and drove fron 
down-town district and ascended a hill crow! 
by a noble looking building—the library 
was going to find a thin volume if possible 
one ike I described. 

I entered the building and approachec 
desk where a young woman sat at work an 
books. 

“T want a book,” I announced. 

‘What book?” she inquired, rising. 

“A thin volume.”’ 


ne 


et 


— 
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“Yes, but on what subject?” 
“Oh, life or death, men, women, or things 
sewers or the fine arts,” I enumerated in- 
differently. “But it must be a thin volume.” 
‘What do you want this book for?” she 
ked, regarding me closely. 
“To help me—forget,”” I answered. 
“No,” she corrected. “To help you re- 
member.” 
| lowered my eyes to her face for the first 
time: before, I had merely spoken in her general 
direction, just as I do when dictating a letter to 
stenographer. ; 
“As you like,” I returned, but I was on the 
“Anything you may select will 
provided the volume is thin, 


i 


de fensive. 
do provided 





ind— 

“Something that will renew a jaded man 
who, like a child, has had too many toys. Is 
that it?” 

Her interruption was even less impertinent 
than her query and assumptions, but as she 
cataloged me as accurately as she did the books 
of the library. I could do nothing but take it. 
But I did deign to look at her a second time, 
for her intuition both startled and pleased me. 
Then I looked a third time, and critically. 
But why not? 

Her body was straight, and the lines even 
austere; there was not a single contour to 
heighten any physical sense. And her nose 
was straight, thin,—a danger sensing nose 
that quivered oddly. Her eyes were beauti- 
ful to look into, and I did it without mental 
reservation. They were a deep brown and 
were arched by brows whose blackness was 
only matched by her hair. It held the gloss 
of an Oriental woman's and the softness of the 
hair of a Scandinavian. If it had not been 
for the girl’s mouth it would have been a face 
out of an old daguerreotype. But that mouth 
flamed like a June cherry, and its background 
of even teeth were as white as the blossoms 
that go before the fruit. 

A bachelor of thirty-six has seen many women, 
beautiful and otherwise, but never a beauty so 
chaste as this—one that a man will honorably 
love before desiring. 

“Yes, it is just that,’’ I finally managed 
to say. “I need to alter my course, unless 

unless the channel is cut too deep already. 
But pardon me,” I begged, “for I didn’t mean 
to catalog my ills as if you were a physician.”’ 

“Cataloging is our business,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
a library is a physician—a hospital where lots 
of people renew themselves. Come with me,” 
she suddenly invited, ‘‘and I'll try to find the 
very book you need.”’ 

She led the way downstairs among a thou- 
sand books, and who shall say that the authors 
did not write them to heal all the hurts of time? 

| leaned against a book rack while she searched. 
She laid her hand on no thick volume: her 
Strategy was that of a Joffre. She made diligent 
search for a thin volume that would be for me the 
great renewal. 

Suddenly her hand touched a book—a thin 
me—but she seemed to hesitate. She studied 
me most thoughtfully, even scanning me. Then 
she opened the book; humming queerly to her- 
‘i; and, quite forgetful of my presence, began 
read. Sometimes she smiled, sometimes 

wned, and once she sighed. 
ecame interested—nervously so, and asked, 

hat book is that?” 

looked right into my eyes and slowly re- 


’ 


of ennobling sentiments—if lived and 
imply preached. The author, a preacher, 
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was so much less than his works when he should 
have been greater. He passed for a good man 
in his day, but the standards for good men have 
changed since then, and will change. His critics 
are not agreed as to his character,—though I do 
not think he was more of a sinner than most 


” 


men. 

I smiled indulgently, and inquired, 

“Then what virtues did he possess?”’ 

“He was a great artist,’’ she replied. ‘He 
saw clearly and wrote clearly, and many things 
he said men should live by.”’ 

“Let me see the book,’’ I requested, reach- 
ing for it. 

But she pressed it to her breast. 

“T am not sure that it is the book for you,” 
she said, just as if I were a child. “If you 
could emulate its sentiments and forget its— 
its suggestions,—careless morals of another 
day,—I believe it would renew you. It re- 
newed me,” she confessed. 

“Well, what’s the name of the book? 
what’s it all about?”’ I cried. 

Instead of replying she handed it to me as 
if satisfied, and eagerly I searched for the 
title. 

It was “A Sentimental Journey,” by the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne, and at once I saw 
that it was a page out of a romantic past,— 
a middle eighteenth century parson’s adven- 
tures while touring France. 

It was bound in green cloth and black leather, 
printed on heavy paper in large type, and won- 
derfully illustrated by Maurice Leloir. I could 
see that even as I rapidly turned the pages. 
For there were pictures of the old post-chaise, 
high and broad of tire; a portmanteau—one that 
Le Fleur, servant of the old doctor of divinity, 
toted behind his master; a tray that held bottles 
of Burgundy; and a sketch of Mons. Dessein, 
master of the inn, pompous and yet suave, 
dangling a bunch of keys and slow to find the 
one to the parson’s room, while the parson him- 
self, hand in hand with a fair lady, waited in the 
street. 

And there were drawings of the whole round 
of incidents and the equipage of that journey, 
boots and saddles, horses and their postilions; 
drums, a crest of arms, and rapiers; black silk 
breeches, blue silk waistcoats gold embroidered; 
wide cloaks and cocked hats; a hooded monk, 
a lady’s fan and slippers, a starling captive in a 
cage, ink and quill, and—twin beds with corking 
pins holding thin curtains. 

Then my eyes caught and held on the lines 
at the head of this chapter, ‘‘Ye small, sweet 
courtesies of life.’ I read the paragraph and 
then looked up at the girl. Ah! Did she not 
personify those small, sweet courtesies? 

“What did you read?” she inquired. 

I showed her the lines, not taking my eyes 
from her face. 

“Is that the book you want?” she asked 
steadily. 

oo a 
new impulse.” 

“Then it has been a good day’s work for me,” 
she said and left me. 

I went upstairs and told a girl—another girl 
that I wanted to take the book out, then I went 
to my car at the curb and drove to my club for 


And 


I replied at once. ‘I sense in it a 


luncheon. 

I ate alone and read from the book 
not from the beginning, but from the chapter 
on “The Pulse,” that contained the para 
graph on the small, sweet courtesies. The old 
parson may have been a trifle gay, but there 
was the lesson I needed. I had never thought 
of small courtesies as making smooth the road. 


read, 
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My task drove me and I drove others. The 
few men above me were exacting, and the 
many below me, both men and women, must 
feel my own heavy hand. 

And yet, quite by accident, a frail looking 
girl in a library and a line from an old volume 
suddenly arrested me, parted the curtain, and 
forced me to try myself in the court of my 
own conscience. And I stood condemned. 

I went to my office at two o'clock and called 
my stenographer. She came almost defiantly, 
for my mood for weeks had invited temper. 

“Ruth,” I began kindly, “‘you take a 
few letters and then go home. It’s been a hard 
week in this office and you've been an angel to 
put up with me.” 


may 


Her tears and smiles blended instantly, like 
you sometimes see it rain with the sun shining. 

“It’s been mostly my fault,’’ she was quick 
to say. “I sometimes think I’m the biggest 
dub in the stenographic game.”’ 

Somehow, she took the letters easily and 
went to her work softly humming, and I fell 
to thinking of the old parson’s opening sen- 
tence in the chapter, “The Pulse.”’ 

Wherein courtesy open a and 
wherein does love enter? It is simple enough 
when once an actor in the little play. All 
thick doors, bolted and heavily swung, do but 
manifest our selfishness and distrust. They 
shut us in and frown out like a fortress on 
those who would come to us; and even though 
they are knocked upon, they yield not, for 


does door 


the sound is dulled or it is so timid that we 
do not hear. 
Some men—and I am among them—keep 


the heavy doors of their lives bolted like their 
offices, and none may enter save those who go to 
give and not receive. 

Sitting there I came to myself, like another 
certain son in a far country, then I suddenly got 
up from my desk and went out among the men 
and women I employ. 

None spoke to me, but each bent above his 
task, a well oiled machine. And I that 
none cared to speak to me. 

Suddenly I walked among them, speaking. 
From desk to desk, from counter to counter, 
from machine to machine I passed. I smiled, 
I bowed and spoke. 

And I amazed them. 
fixed after I passed, some winked knowingly, 
but most of them smiled in return and redoubled 
their efforts above their work. And I knew that 
they had come into my life in a new way; the 
door was open and the stranger had entered. 

CHAPTER II 

“It needs must be a hostile kind of a world, 
when the buyer (if it be but of a sorry post-chaise) 
cannot go forth with the seller thereof into the 
street, to terminate the difference betwixt them, 
but he instantly falls into the same frame of 
mind, and views his conventionist with the 
same sort of eye, as if he was going along with 
him to Hyde Park Corner to fight a duel 
In the Street, Calais 


FENHE 
have 


knew 


Some stood as if trans- 


Reverend Laurence Sterne may not 


been a 
clergymen are not), but he laid his ecclesiasti 


business man (they say 
cal finger on the basal weakness of the com- 
petitive system distrust. 

I sat “A Sentimental 
the evening of the third day after I borrowed 


reading Journey 


it, and the old parson’s analysis of the bias 
in bargaining must have been written for me 
He confessed that he felt all this when he bar 
tered with Mons. Dessein, master of the hotel, 
for the use of a post-chaise. The kindly face 
of the old innkeeper became the sinister \ 


age 
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of a foe. Business made them enemies! They 
were duelists! 

It dawned on me as I sat there that this was 
a very accurate analysis of my own feelings in 
business life. How often—and it was easy 
to recall—I had viewed a competitor as a 
foe, a sinister, evil-intentioned person whom 
I must crush or be crushed. My competitor 
was an enemy with a smile, a kissing Judas 
with hidden poison in his lips. He sought to 
trap me, to bind me, and business was to beat 
him to it! We were duelists! 

Sterne’'s view of the old innkeeper as they 
bartered finds its replica in the view too many 
modern business men take of competitors: 

“T looked at Mons. Dessein through and 
through,—eyed him as he walked along in 
profile, then en face,—thought he looked like a 
Jew, then a Turk,—disliked his wig,—cursed 
him by my gods,—wished him at the Devil!” 

Jew, Turk, Devil! A composite picture of 
my competitor and of yours. 

In the business world I was known as a 
Shylock demanding the last pound. I won 
my position—and it was no mean _height- 
by my ability to bind a business rival, bend 
him, break him. The business arena, to me, 
was like any other arena—a place where men 
fought for mastery at the expense of other men, 
where there must be a victor as well as one de- 
feated. I never thought that a competitor 
might rise with me; my whole theory of business 
was the striking success of the few. 

It is almost needless to say that I possessed 
a code of ethics of my own, and the heart of 
it was this:—I must receive the greater profit. 
I have heard it said that I put, originally, the 
fit in profit. I chuckled over this, which is an 
index to my business thinking. And there are 
others. 

Tonight I was thinking of a few transactions 
that were based on my own code of ethics. 
Somehow, more insistent than the rest, was one 
wherein I beat a man, ruined him, and read the 
next morning of his suicide. I had been a bit 
shocked, but I sent a beautiful floral offering and 
received a perfumed note from the widow some 
days later, thanking me for my thoughtfulness! 
I never felt that she understood fully; anyhow, 
flowers work miracles among foes as well as 
among friends. Tonight that man is still and 
cold in the cemetery, his wife is a saleswoman in 
a department store, and I— 

“Good God!’ I said to myself. “I killed that 
man and escaped the law.”’ 

I rose to my feet and then as quickly set- 
tled back in my chair, but something broke 
within me, and into newer channels higher 
emotions, long pent up, began to flow. 

I recalled that I joined, three years before, 
an organization of business and _ professional 
men, but I withdrew in a few weeks, cynical 
of their aims and wholly antagonistic to their 
code of ethics, which I said was aimed to de- 
stroy commercial initiative. What I had really 
said was, 

“That code is socialistic and dangerous to 
business.” 

Then I quit the club and completed the 
articles—unwritten—of my own _ business 
code. But for some reason I'd kept that other 
code—a birthday gift in a hardwood frame. 

I got up and began to search for it and finally 
found it in a bookcase, covered with magazines. 
I sat down and began to read it, but it did not 
seem like the same code. What a preamble it 
has! 

‘“‘My business standards shall have in them a 
note of sympathy for our common humanity. 
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My business dealings and relations and ambi- 
tions shall always cause me to take into considera- 
tion my highest duties as a member of society.” 

For some reason I leaned over and read 
again from “A Sentimental Journey.”’ The 
old preacher's observations that in the game of 
barter men feel like foes instead of friends 
was but a warning, a danger signal in the busi- 
ness world that was heeded by those who wrote 
the code at my elbow. 

The doctor of divinity, in this particular 
incident, tells us that he had a sudden return to 
his better self, 

“Base passion! thy hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand is against thee.” 

A woman,—a comely woman standing in 
that Calais courtyard,—had heard, and had 
said, ‘‘Heaven forbid!"’ Her hand had touched 
in protest the hand of the wrothful old parson, 
and he was himself once more—a brother to men, 
and Mons. Dessein’s face became kindly, even 
beautiful again. 

And it was a comely woman—the girl in 
the library—whose hand arrested me. She 
gave me a book to help me remember, and | 
was remembering. 

I turned to the code and read it in the light 
of a new desire, and it fell apart for me. Its 
eleven commandments that follow the _pre- 
amble seemed grounded in the decalog itself, 
shot through with the passion and the spirit 
of One who said, ‘‘Love one another.” 

Love one another! This is the most radical 
doctrine in the world, but it is the only force 
that can hold society together. Never before 
had I considered the iconoclasm of love; it is 
charged with social dynamite; it is potential 
with upheaval and alteration. Small wonder 
that men refuse to practice it,—that old errors, 
old tyrannies fear and hate this doctrine. 

And all that I thought caused me to see my- 
self. I was the real anarchist in society; I 
was the menace to institutions and the flag. 
For the whole of my business life was the an- 
tithesis of this code—the code that thousands 
of my peers (I own it now) had agreed upon as 
the basis of a durable society. ~ 

Tonight I do not indict the system for other 
business men, but I do for myself. My code 
has been that of the pack—a thing of the tush 
and the claw. Analyzed, I know now where 
I received my business creed—from the law 
of the survival of the fittest. But I had never 
stopped to think, until tonight, that Darwin did 
not sanction this law, nor did he praise it; he 
simply announced it as the code where the tiger 
holds sway. And we have used it in the business 
world as if it is the mark of a superior man when 
it is but the mark of the beast! 

I suddenly recalled a sermon I heard months 
before. (Yes, I’m at church now and then.) 
I understand that sermon tonight, but when I 
first heard it I thought the preacher was a 
dreamer, and perhaps he was. The preacher 
denied that the fittest survive, and he said that 
force carried its own destruction. 

“It is not the mammoth that has survived,” 
said he, ‘‘but the less powerful, less ferocious, the 
sweeter natured animals—the sheep, the horse, 
the cow.” 

Then he unfolded his argument. The mon- 
sters of the sea and of the land are no more. 
The law they practiced destroyed them, and 
the law that the less brutal animals practiced 
gave them a durable kingdom. 

The moral was too obvious. 
leaned heavily on my arms. 
tired. 

Why, the very thing I should have spirit- 


I sighed and 
I felt old and 
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ualized had, in my own hands, become coarse 
and secular! But what should be more sacred 
than buying and selling? What more sacred 


than production and exchange? They are 
basal in society, and on them depend the arts, 
the religion, the beauty and joy of the race. 
And I had made business a brutal, ugly, base 
thing, rising to ease and to what I vainly imag- 
ined was security over the broken lives of others, 
No wonder I was cynical of the preacher’s dream- 
ing, of the motives of men and women, of every 
act that did not give me options and guarantee 
profit. I had profaned the sacred altar where 
other men combined for the larger good—pro- 
faned it with the spirit of an excessive com- 
mercial individualism. 

A great longing filled my heart as I sat bowed 
over my library table, and it was based on 
many emotions. I began by searching for that 
which would help me forget and ended by find- 
ing that which caused me to remember; and 
the difference is that abyss between self and life. 

Was there a woman anywhere in this? In 
that I was scarcely able to determine, for women 
have never influenced me greatly, only incidenta!- 
ly and often in the direction of my own inclina- 
tions, drifting with me instead of anchoring me; 
women who were lovely enough in a way, moral 
as manners and customs define morality, but 
never the woman who challenged me and de- 
sired nothing of me save that I achieve in my own 
soul—not in business—that which ministers unto 
life. 

Was there a woman in this? I cannot tell 
tonight; tomorrow I shall know. 


CHAPTER III 


‘There are certain combined looks of simple 
subtlety, where whim, and sense, and seriousness, 
and nonsense are so blended that all the language: 
of Babel, set loose together, could not express 
them:, they are communicated and caught s 
instantaneously that you can scarce say which 
party is the infector.."—The Gloves, Paris. 

HAT I promised to tell myself and you 

on the morrow I have delayed a full 
week, not knowing what to say or how to begin. 
But the woman—and many things—have been 
in my mind. I have seen her again, and I now 
know, as the old parson said of the lady of the 
post-chaise, that she is of the better order ol 
things. 

I went to the library several days after our 
first meeting, not to return the book, but to 
have the girl find some references for me that 
would the better acquaint me with the author 
of ‘‘A Sentimental Journey.” 

She was at her desk, and I’d never observe 
so much loveliness in one pink waist. 

She smiled at me just as she did at the other li 
brary patrons,—-I observed that; but I was thank- 
ful to be smiled upon at all. I told her my erranc 
and she seated me at a table and began to search 
She brought the reference books to me, opened 
just where I desired to read, and then she lett 
me without a word. 

I read fitfully, and stole glances at the gir! 
from the seclusion of my- book as she went 
here and there in the library, waiting on ano 
smiling on—so it seemed to me—everybody. 

I made up my mind that I would sit ther 
and read until the lunch hour and ask her #! 
I might take her home in my car. Abou! 
twelve o'clock she happened near m@ and 
called to her. 

She paused and waited for me to $! 
reason for addressing her. I saw that in " 
face. Hadn’t she waited on me quite enoug': 
But I rose at once and went closer. 


(Continued Next Month.) 
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Rotary Directors Meet in Washington 


rHHE second meeting of the 1918-1919 Board 
| of Directors of the International Associa- 
of Rotary Clubs was held at Washington, 

1D. C., July 29th, 30th and 31st, a short meeting 
ng been held at Kansas City immediately 
the adjournment of the Ninth Annual 


Convention. 
\|| members of the board were present. Sec- 
tarv Perry attended in his official capacity as 
cretary. There were present also during the 
meeting: Past President Arch C. Klumph; 
Past President Russell F. Greiner; President 


\ndrew Home-Morton of the British Association 


[Thomas Stephenson of the British Association. 

[he Directors put in a very busy three days, 
.e sessions running late into the evenings, and 
disposed of a large amount of work. 


President Woodrow Wilson, to be 
received by him at the White House, 


the hearty support of Rotary, and 
to be assured by him that he needed 
no such assurance, since Rotary’s 
ictions already had convinced him. 


‘resident Poole arranged for the 
visit to the White House. It was an 
nor to Rotary, since President 


\Vilson is receiving none but men 


( 


+} 


haustive manner and spent much 
time in discussing knotty problems 


Committee Chairmen Appointed 


R 
> 


Inter-City Relations: 


ntertained 
cers at a dinner meeting at the Co- 


nd Governor of District 24; and Secretary 


By The Secretary 


tertainment, or ‘‘Stunts’’ Book; and extension 
work. 

One copy of the Handbook of Entertainment 
is to be furnisht free to each Rotary Club, and 
additional copies will be charged for at the rate 
of one dollar each. 

The secretary was authorized to publish a 
notice in The Weekly Letter, informing Rotary 
Clubs that each week the U. S. Department of 
Labor is sending them a letter of information 
relative to labor and the war, and suggesting 
that this letter be read to the club, by a different 
member, each week. 


Financial Matters 


The Directors gave detailed consideration to 
the budget submitted by the Secretary in the 


The Board authorized the publication and 
distribution of The Weekly Letter and Official 
Directory as at present. 

President Poole askt consideration of a sug- 
gestion that the International 
be moved to Washington. 


Headquarters 


The question of having an efficiency expert 
make a study of the affairs and methods at In 
ternational Headquarters was discust and listed 
for final action at a later meeting. 

The appropriation for the expenses of the 
District Governors was made $14,000 to be in 
creast later if necessary and if money is available 
The District Governors are askt to visit first the 
clubs which were not represented at the conven- 
tion, and next such other clubs as there i$ special 
reason to visit. 


Che apparent necessity of raising 





[hey were exceptionally fortunate 
having an opportunity to see 
| 


. assure him that the Government 
the United States would have 


mm he is calling for conference. 


The Rotary Club of Washington 
the International offi- 
Club, Tuesday 


mbia Country 


ening. 
Business Matters Disposed ofe 


lhe Board went into the affairs of 
e Association in a thoro and ex- 


Ac- 


policy and administration. 
m was taken as follows: 


Methods: Alexis I. 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

litution and By-laws and Stand- 
ird Constitution and Model By- 
lws for Clubs: Estes Snedecor, 
Portland, Ore. 


Du 


USTNESS 





Secretary Baker’s Message to Rotary 


rN 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington 





July 25, 


My dear Mr. Poole: 


I have been asked for an opinion as to the most 
valuable service that Rotarians can render the Gov- 
ernment during war times. 
services which are asked, from time to time, of all 
citizens, the best way of helping the Government 


during its present emergency is to be tolerant 


tient and confident of a successful outcome, and to 
keep alive in the public mind the fact that thrift and 
industry at home are the elements upon which the 
American Expeditionary Forces depend. 
tarians have shown these qualities thus far and | 


am sure they will not change. 
With best wishes for a successful meeting of 
International officers, | am 


Mr. 


Cordially yours, 
NEWTON D. 
Secretary of 


(Signed) BAKER, 
John Poole, 
14th and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Apart from the specific 


The Ro- 


our 


War. 


THe Ro 
TARIAN was listed for consideration 


at the next meeting. 


the subscription price of 


The proposed conference of all the 
International Officers in Chicago was 
indefinitely postponed, to conserve 
both time and money. 
reason the proposed conterence ol 


For the same 


Rotary Club Secretaries was indefi 
nitely postponed, but it was recom 
mended to the District Governors 
that district conferences of club 
presidents and of club secretaries be 
arranged for in each district, if pos 
sible. 


The Secretary was instructed to 


pa- learn how the Rotary clubs are ob 
serving the daily silent praver, 
or War Angelus, as advocated by 


the Kansas City Convention, and to 
inform the that the 
President of the United States has 


clubs since 
set the hour of noon for this prayer, 
the clubs need strictly adhere 
to the hour of 11 o’clock as specified 
in the resolution adopted by the con 
Each 


inaugurate it at 


not 


vention. Rotary club is ex 


club 


pected to 
meetings and it is hoped that each 


Rotarian will introduce it into his 
office, store, or plant. 
Convention Movies 


The motion picture films of the 
City 
under the direction 


Kansas Convention, made 





of the Executive 





nvention Program: Arch C., 
Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1li0on: 
W. H. 


\ustin, Texas. 


Harold N. Rust, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Richardson, Jr., 


Affairs: W.H. Alderson, Toronto, Ont. 
- Among Boys: John Dolph, Washington, 


D. ¢ 


er 


an Committee on Employment for 
Lbly Discharged Soldiers and Sailors: 
Brady, New York, N. Y. 


Hon- 
Wm. 


(he Secretary's report of work accomplisht 
the June meeting of the Board was received. 

it with post-convention work; changes in 
tall because two young men—Walter Hoff- 
ind Otto Puttkover—had enlisted for farm 

rk; the printing of Pamphlet No. 19, being 
talogue of literature distributed from Head- 
ers; the revision of the Handbook of En- 
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effort to determine how the necessary expenses 
might be kept within the estimated income, and 
additional work provided for, including the De- 
partment of Educational and Publicity Service, 
the Department of Work Among Boys, the De- 
partment of Field Service, and the Department 
of Wartime Services. 

In the main, the budget as prepared by the 
Secretary, for the Association and for THe 
ROTARIAN, Was approved. President Poole 
exprest an aversion to the use of the surplus, 
preferring to make the income meet the ex- 
penditures. 
the possibility of having the Rotarians increase 
the per capita tax to $2.56, but no definite action 
was taken. 


There was some discussion regarding 
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Committee, were purchased by the 


Association. It was decided that a flat 
of $20 will be 
pictures, the club to deduct from the 
The Sec retary 


ized also to arrange for booking these films at 


charge 
made to each club having these 
$20 the 
cost of expressage. was author 


other plac es than Rotary clubs. 

The opening day ol the 1919 Rotary 
tion was set ior Tuesday, June 24th It was de 
cided that no hotel reservations be accepted 
prior to April 1st, 1919, and that no reser\ 
be accepted unless made in regular 


Conven 


V itions 
contract 
form and accompanied by a remittance of $16 
per person 

The question of nomination and election of 
International officers was discust, with the vis 


of simplifying the procedure. The matter was 
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ver to a later meeting for consideration. 


Campaign Against Venereal Diseases 


Representatives of the U. S. Public Health 
, the Council of National Defense, and the 
('. S. Army Medical Department, appeared be- 
for the Board in behalf of the proposed campaign 
against Public Health 
Service is to lead off in a nation-wide cam- 
paign, supported by a board of representatives 
from the U. S. Army and U. S. Navy, and re- 
quests the co-operation of Rotary clubs in the 
civilian campaign. The “Fit to Fight’ film 
shown at the Kansas City Convention is to be 
edited and revised for exhibition before civilian 
audiences, and the Public Health Service is to 
film to Rotary clubs desiring it. 


venereal diseases. The 


furnish the 
rhe Rotary 
resolution: 

‘Whereas, the 1918 Rotary Convention by its 
adoption of resolution No. 29 committed Rotary 
clubs to activities looking to the education of 
Rotarians and of the general public of each com- 
munity as to the common danger to everybody 
from the existence of certain infectious diseases 
and the necessity of community activity to com- 
hat, control, and so far as possible eliminate such 
diseases; and 

‘‘Whereas, the Board of Directors of the I. A. 
of R. C. has given careful consideration to this 
educational problem and to the part that Rotary 
Clubs may and can take in its solution and to 
that end has held a conference in Washington, 


that 

D. C., with the representatives of the National 
Council of Defense, the Medical Department of 
the U. S. Army and the U. S. Bureau of Public 


Health Service; and 

‘‘Whereas, it appears that the U. S. Public 
Health Service is about to inaugurate a nation- 
wide campaign to combat these diseases and re- 
a the co-operation of the Rotary Clubs of 

United States in such campaign; and 

"Whereas. it is known that the Rotarians of 
other nations wherein Rotary Clubs are located 
are equally interested in the effort to combat such 
diseases; now therefore, it is resolved: 

‘That the Board recognizes and accepts Ro- 
tary’s opportunity to undertake to support and 
cooperate with the governments of the countries 
in which Rotary is established, in their official 
programs to combat venereal diseases (which 
in the United States is at present cooperating 
with the U. S. Bureau of Public Health Service) 
and that the object of such support and coopera- 
tion shall be to arouse in each community an 
appreciation of the seriousness of the problem 
confronting it, and to develop a community 
consciosness of responsibility on the part of 
the community to protect itself from such dis- 
eases, which, it has been discovered, are destroy- 
ing the man power of the nation, and to prevent 
the communication of such diseases to other 
communities; and 

“It is resolved that the Board pledges the 
active cooperation of the Association and its 
member clubs to assist in every possible way this 
vitally important work, it being understood 
that any governmental department desiring to 
work through Rotary Clubs will develop a pro- 
gram of procedure for each community and 
advise this Board and the several clubs regarding 
such ag. am and the part which Rotary clubs 

iay take it, and that such department will 
fecal a necessary printed matter and, so far 
as possible, the services of representatives for 
the conduct of this work in each community; 
and 

“It is resolved that the General Officers and 
the District Governors of Rotary are directed 
to cooperate heartily in this work to their ut- 
most ability, without neglecting such other 
work in Rotary as it is their duty to perform; 
and 

“It is resolved that in accepting this work for 
Rotary clubs it is not intended that any Rotary 
Club shall assume to do more than to manifest 
its public spirit and its desire to serve, and it is 
understood that when it shall appear that there 
has been developed in any community a clearly 
expressed community consciousness of the 
seriousness of the problem confronting the com- 
munity and the responsibility and determina- 
tion of the community to meet and cope with 
the problem, the work of the Rotary Club, as 
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Directors adopted the following: 


for the governmental depart- 
ment and the medium for the presentation of 
this matter to the community, shall be consid- 
ered to have been accomplished.” 

Educating Rotarians as to Rotary 

The recommendation~ of the Committee on 

Education, submitted at the Kansas City Con- 
vention, were referred by the Convention to the 
3oard of Directors. These recommendations 
provided for a systematic method of educating 
Rotarians as to Rotary, the clubs to put the 
plan into operation. The Board of Directors 
approved the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Education, and the District Governors 
and the International Secretary were directed 
to endeavor to have the clubs carry out the rec- 
ommendations. 

Because of lack of funds for such purpose, the 
Board voted not to make an appropriation to 
establish a Department of Work Among Boys at 
International Headquarters, but exprest the 
opinion that the Committee on Work Among 
Boys should be maintained and be privileged to 
continue its work without any special appropria- 
tion for expense. 

A motion was adopted to request the District 
Governors to investigate conditions in clubs 
which have not been represented at the last two 
International conventions. The explanation 
offered by the Rotary Club of Altoona, Pa., was 
accepted by the Board as sufficient reason for 
non-attendance, and the club was excused. No 
explanation has been received in response to 
notice from the International Secretary from the 
three other clubs which were not represented at 
Atlanta and Kansas City—Ithaca, N. Y., New 
Albany, Ind., and Shamokin, Pa. (Ithaca’s ex- 
cuses were received later). 

Redistricting Problems 

Some suggestions for changes in the boun- 
daries of districts were discust without final 
action being taken. It was decided that for the 
present the Rotary Clubs of Montevideo, Ura- 
gu-y, and Hong Kong, China, shall not be as- 
signed to any district but shall be considered as 
club members at large, under the direct super- 
vision of the International Board. 

President Poole was authorized to represent 
the United States Rotary clubs in the League 
for National Unity, and Rotarian W. H. Sedg- 
wick of Hamilton, Ont., was authorized to 
represent the Canadian clubs in the Canadian 
Social Service Organization. 

The Secretary was authorized to purchase 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan for members 
of his staff at Headquarters, to be_paid for by 
them on the partial payment plan. 

The question of the relationship between the 
International Association and the British Asso- 
ciation was discust at length by the Directors 
Home-Morton and Stephenson; also 
between the International 


the spokesman 


and by 
the relationship 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONVENTION 
of International Rotary at Kansas City, 
June 24 to 28, 1918, will be publisht short- 
ly in book form. This book will contain 
a complete record of action by the con- 
vention, the addresses, and reports of the 
various Special Assemblies. It will prove 
splendid for reference purposes and of 
great value to every Rotarian interested 
in Rotary. The price is $2, which includes 
delivery charge. Send order at once to 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II}. 
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Association and clubs that may be organized jn 
other countries than the United States and 


Canada. Consideration of this subject will be 
resumed at a subsequent meeting. 


Letter From Secretary Baker 


President Poole read a letter received by him 
from Newton D. Baker, United States Secretary 
of War. 

The salvage work of the Asnieiean Red Cross 
was endorsed, and it was recommended to all 
Rotary Clubs that they cooperate in every way 
should they be called upon by the Red Cross to 
assist in this work. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to the 
proper official requesting that Rotary as an 
organization be relieved from further service 
in the Smileage Book work, that it may be better 
prepared to respond to other calls being made 
upon it by the U. S. Government. 

The attention of the Rotary Clubs of the 
United States was called to the approaching 
war work fund campaign of the Y. M. C. A., 
and each club and individual Rotarian was 
urged to cooperate in every way to make the 
campaign a patriotic and financial success. 

Similar action was taken with regard to the 
approaching war work fund campaign of the 
War Camp Community Service. 

®) 
ROTARY SERVICE AT TRAINING 
CAMPS 





Within a radius of 100 miles of Columbia‘ 
South Carolina, there are seven large army 
camps, with an aggregate population of more than 
200,000. Billy Banks of the Columbia Rotary 
Club, classified as an editor, requests that all 
Rotarians who have sons in Camp Jackson 
at Columbia notify him. He also urges that 
secretaries of clubs notify him of all Rotarians 
who are in Camp Jackson. Billy is a member 
of the State Council of Defense and has numerous 
other war activities to engage his time, but he 
“got Rotary religion’ at the Convention and 
proposes to give his special attention to Rotarians 
and sons of Rotarians in Camp Jackson. 

The other camps near Columbia are: Paris 
Island at BeAufort, S. C.; Fort Moultrie at 
Charleston, S. C.; Camp Sevier at Greenville, 
S. C.; Camp Wadsworth at Spartanberg, S. C 
Camp Greene at Charlotte, N. C.; Camp Han- 
cock at Augusta, Ga. And Billy adds that At- 
lanta, Ga., is ‘“‘within the vicinity”’ of Columbia. 

There are officers and men at Camp Jackson 
from every state in the Union. Preparations 
are being made to make this a permanent camp 
and training school for 105,000 artillerymen. 
There is also a base hospital of 2,500 beds. It 
is here that the Rotarians already have done 
some effective work. 





® 
Southampton, England, Hospitality 
The Rotary Club of Southampton, England, 
will give a hearty welcome to all Rotarians and 
sons of Rotarians who come to that city; and 
invites them to attend meetings as guests of thi 
Club. Should any be on leave or in hospital in 
the neighborhood at any time, they are request- 
ed to place themselves, as early as possible, 17 
communication with the Secretary, Walter 
Munn, 165, Above Bar Street. 
® 
Is This Yours? 


Rotarian Fred M. Staker, manager of the sale 
deposit vaults of the Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a watch fob and locket 
which was lost during the Rotary Convention. 
The locket is engraved “I. D. Moore” or )- 
D. Moore.’”’ Mr. Staker would like to return 
to the owner. 
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(The following address was delivered before the 
-otary Convention at Kansas City, Mo., June 
1918, by Donald A. MacRae, member of the 
tary Club of Halifax, N. S., governor of Six- 
wenth District I. A. of R. C. and Dean of Dal- 
usie Law School.) : 

. TERY sincerely could I have wished that the 
\ honor assigned to me today of trying to 
direct your thought to the consideration of this 
subject—the Security of Peace Among the Na- 
tions—might have carried with it an inspiration 
equal to the greatness of the theme and the 
opportunity of this occasion. Very earnestly 
could I have wished that when the Committee 
on Convention Program made their assignment 
of this task and theme they might at the same 
time have made assignment and bestowal of 
the wisdom and vision which might sustain and 
support one to the height of so great an argu- 
ment. 

But these are vain wishes. And perhaps it 
is after all well, in such days as these, when men 
are everywhere summoned to the performance 
of unaccustomed tasks, that everyone should 
try to do without murmur or demur, whatever 
duty may be required of him, however conscious 
he may be of the unequal yoking of task and 
powers. 

Generality of Concern 

Perhaps the first observation that occurs to 
us as we turn our thought to the subject before 
us, is the wide generality of the concern which 
it possesses for allmankind. Peace and the secure 
foundations of peace are not the special and 
peculiar concern of any limited number of men 
thruout the world. This is an observation which 
hardly needs elaboration at such a time as this. 

How far reaching and wide spreading and 
deeply penetrating may be the malign influence 
of war on the common life of men, how vitally 
and fundamentally it may condition and affect 
the dearest interests of the individual life, who 
needs to be told today? Full well we know that 
within its tide of blood, into its maelstrom of 
horror, war may at any time sweep the most 
peace-loving nation and the kindest of individual 
No nation or individual is exempt from 
its peril and its power. 

Wide as mankind is the concern which the 


theme possesses. 


men, 


Duty of Thought 

Herein lies, I would venture to suggest, the 
first duty of Rotarians in relation to the matter, 
) give of their earnest thought to its considera- 
For it is only as the thought of individual 
brings this matter within its scope, it is 
as it is brought within the range of the 
nmon moral judgment of mankind, that 

we can hope for a solution. 
lt is only by the agglomeration of the atoms 
individual thought into the mass psychosis 
multitude of men that it can develop eff- 
ciency and power to make its will and purpose 
| and bring about the establishment of a dur- 

peace in the world. 

us then recognize the problem as one which 
‘ find place beside, or perhaps I should say 
among, the problems of our individual and na- 
tional well-being. The evil that has overtaken 
world in our day is due primarily to the lack 
ol the common thought of men in relation to it. 
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By Donald A. MacRae 


The day of which the poet dreams, the day 

“when the war drum throbs no longer,” the day 

of the “parliament of man,” the day of the 

“federation of the world’ is one in which the 

fretful realms are to be held in awe, not by the 

thought of a few, but by the common sense of 

most. 

“When the commom sense of most shall hold the 
fretful realms in awe, 

“And the kindly earth shall slumber lapped in 
universal law.”’ 

As Rotarians we must serve by our thought 
as well as by our deed. And in relation to this 
matter it is service of thought that is required of 
us. Therefore, however intimately may press 
upon us the multifarious concerns of our individ- 
ual lives; however much we may be engrossed in 
matters of national or community concern, 
let us recognize that here too is a duty which 
makes demand upon our service, the service of 
honest thought and true thought. 

“Think truly and thy thought shall the world’s 
famine feed.”’ 

In relation to no matter of human experience 
is this more true. 


Duty of Courageous Thought 

Nor dare we refuse this duty as something 
beyond our powers, or allow ourselves to be 
dismayed by its seeming difficulty. Let us direct 
our thought to it with earnestness and courage. 
The problem nmiy indeed appear high, but so 
are the liberty, humanity and 
justice which we profess. 

Let us reflect that by these principles men have 
scaled many lesser heights, and perhaps if we 
only lift our hearts and minds to their high level, 
to their reach, we may not find the 
problem, whose height we feared, so inaccessible 
after all to our earnest thought and purpose. For 
it is a height which must be occupied. It is a 
height which must be won. ‘Tis a height which 
dominates the whole terrain of life, a height 
which, as the experience of mankind is teaching 
them today, they must conquer before they can 
hope to occupy the lower levels of life in security 
and peace. 

Herein then lies a second duty of Rotarians, 
to let their thought approach the problem with 
courage; not to be dismayed by the memories 
of past failures; not to halt with craven fear be- 
fore the beckonings of progress. 

And then, too, we must think with patience 
The problem is sure to be 


princi;:les ot 


utmost 


and perseverance. 
complex. Many baffling questions are sure to 
arise. The way of progress is likely to be steep 
We must be content to make haste slowly and 
pursue our way with steadfast hope. As we win 
our way from point to point, the next step will 
become clearer. 

Let us do the duty that lies nearest and clear- 
est; the next will emerge as we do. 


Stable Groups and Stable System 


As we turn our thought to speculate on the 
conditions of permanent peace, some things will 
be clear, some will lie in shadow, some in dark- 
ness. It is not my purpose now to attempt any 
detailed or systematic consideration of these 
things. By way of illustration only shall I refer 
to one or two matters. 

We might state, as one of the things reasonably 
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clear, the proposition that the conditions of an 
enduring peace in the world are twofold, namely, 
stable national groups, and a stable inter- 
nationa! system. If we could have the world 
organized on a plan which provided for different 
political units each in a state of stable equilibrium, 
and had these units in turn embraced in an in- 
ternational system, itself in stable equilibrium, 
we ought to have peace. 

Again it is reasonably clear, I think, that we 
cannot have permanent stability in the interna- 
tional system without stability within the na- 
tional groups. So increasingly inter-related ana 
interdependent are the interests of mankind 
that conditions of instability in one nationa) 
group are liable to spread and become condi 
tions of instability in the international system. 
Conflict between classes or elements in one na- 
tional group is liable to become lateral conflict be- 
tween national groups. 

The 


across 


frequently interlock 
We have only to 
think of Russia today to realize how the condi 


interests of men 


national boundaries. 


tions of instability in that country have affected 
the stability of the international system. The in- 
stability of Russia has at least delayed the estab 
lishment of stability in the international system. 

Or we think of Austria and how out of the in 
stability of its jarring elements came the detonat- 
ing spark that exploded the magazines of war. 

Or we might even, in this connection, think 
of Germany itself and wonder whether it could 
not be said with some truth that, in the ultimate 
analysis, it was instability, apprehended insta 
bility, within the German national system, that 
caused the war. What I mean is whether it was 
the apprehensions of the Kaiser and his Junkers 
at the progress of socialistic thought in Germany 
which in the beginning disposed him and them to 
adopt the policy of foreign conquest as an anti- 
dote for internal unrest. 

Necessity of Democratic Polity 

Another thing which I think is clear is that the 
stability seek in 
system demands the adoption of democratic 


which we the international 


polity in the national groups. Even from the 
point of view of the stability of national groups 
and without reference to the stability of the in- 
ternational polity is, we 


system, democratic 


believe, necessary for permanent stability. 


[t may be true that for some stages ol soc iety, 
before men have developt the various qualities 
which we conveniently designate as capacity for 

autocratic 
But 
lieve that stability in civilized nations can only 


self-government, varying degrees of 
control are necessary for stability. we be- 
be secured by a democratic polity. 

And this from the For 
we must realize that when we use such opposing 


nature of things. 
terms as autocracy and democracy, we are really 
speaking of the measure of control which the 
members of the 


national exercise 


group over 
their own government, or, to put it more truly, 
the measure of control which they exercise in 


the ordering of their common affairs and in the 
determination of their own duties. 

Now it is difficult for us to conceive of men 
progressing to the higher levels of morality and 
manhood, in a word, to the higher levels of 
civilization, without exercising, and seeking to 
exercise, control of their common affairs and the 
determination of their own duties. 
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growth is the law of life and 


We believe that 

that progress in these things, morality and man 
hood, is the law of civilization. 
We believe that progress in collective morality 
well as in individual. morality is only achieved 
by the exercise of the human will in choosing 
alternatives of conduct, in choosing duties no 
less than in the doing of them. 

We believe that as men climb to the verge Ol 
manhood they will seek to exercise the inalienable 
choose for themselves. 


right of tree men to 


\nd it is by so choosing that they climb. 
Democracy and Stability 

Hence we of democratic countries are clear in 

that as men win to the higher levels 

later be 


view 
CIV ilization, democrat y sooner or 


in essential condition of national stability. 


( mies all 


Government to be permanently stable must be 


hroad based upon the people's will.’’ And when 

look at the matter from the point of view 
of the stability of the international system, there 
ue many reasons for saying that the security of 
international peace requires the adoption of 
democratic polity by the various national groups. 

History is full of evidence that autocracy in the 
‘re is inimical to the preservation of 


national sphe 
The personal 


eace in the international sphere. 
imbitions and jealousies of autocratic rulers, 
the dynastic policies of autocratic houses, the 
imbitions of the military class or aristocracy 
which surrounds them and supports them, these 
ire things which time and again in the past have 
nation against nation. 

icy has the secret mind and the long 


set 
\utocr 
thought which conceives and prepares and car- 
Democracy on 


ut hemes of aggression. 


ricS OUC SCI 


he other hand is a thing of open counsel. De- 


cle pe nds on law itself and respects law 


mocracy 
in the international sphere. Democracy 1s 
trained to toleration of discussion. 


\s compared with autocracy the normal peace 
condition of the military forces of a democracy 
of inefficiency. It is necessarily slow to 
these and other reasons we can put 


Is One 
trike. For 
it down as one of the reasonably clear things in 
our thought that democratic polity in the nation 


il spheres is in the 


conditions of the stability which we seek. 


long run one of the essen- 
How Define National Groups 

lurning now to glance at a few things which 
ire not very clear to our thought, there is one 
question of this character which confronts us 
i our consideration of stable national groups and 
i question on what principle shall 
national groups be determined? 
earth’s surface were uniform thruout 


tha is the 


If the 
and mankind the same in all respects everywhere, 
the task of determining the limits of national 
groups would be comparatively simple. We could 
send forth our geometers with compass, rule, and 
to map out the world into equal na 
tional groups. And from time to time as con 
venience of administration might require we could 
isk Vice-President Brunnier and his Committee 


dividers 


to redescribe the territorial limits of the various 


national groups 

But the earth’s surface is not uniform thru 
out, and mankind are not the same in all re 
Che very diversity of earth’s 
under 


spects everywhere. 
features, the variety of the conditions 
which men win the economic basis of existence 
been designed to produce variety 


seem to have | 
and diversity in men. And so we cannot pro 
ceed’ by mere geography in determining the lim- 
its of national groups. 

What principle then is to be adopted? 


or language, or religion, or economi 


Shall 


it be race, 


interest, or some combination of these: 
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Secretary Perry tryine to eet Howe-Morton of London away 
from Jim Russell of Kansas City. 





Board of Directors and District Governors in session at the Balti- 
more. 








\Vaxahachie, Texas, band as they looki from the top of the ‘‘Tank.”’ 





The truth is that we encounter difficulty when- 
ever we try to apply any of these as a basis for 
the differentiation of men into national groups, 
If, for example, we took race as a basis we 
should, to go no further, have to split Belgium, 
which is racially heterogeneous. We should 
have to divide the Walloons and the Flemings, 
And further we should have some difficulty jn 
deciding what constitutes race. Is it a matter of 
blood? Or is it something else? Again, when 
does tribal difference become racial difference? 
The ethnological principle, at least by itself, does 
not appear to be a very satisfactory basis of 
grouping. 

Difficulty of Language Basis 

If we then try language as a basis we should 
fare no better. We should have the same diffi- 
culties in its practical application. To take 
Belgium again, we should have to divide the 
French speaking Walloons from the Flemish 
speaking Flemings. For Belgium is a country in 
which two languages are spoken—French and 
Flemish. And then too, we should have difficulty 
in determining where dialect ceases and language 
begins. 

How satisfactory religion or economic interest 
might be as bases of differentiation I shall leave 
to your own thought to determine. I do not 
think you will find either satisfactory. 

The truth seems to be that all of these outward 
and obvious indicia of separate national life 
seem defective when we submit them to the test 
of practical application to concrete cases. And 
in seeking for the true basis or principle by which 
the limits of stable national groups are to be 
fixed we seem to have to avert our attention from 
these outward signs and to attend to what is in 
the mind of the members of the groups them- 
selves. We have to look from objective things 
to subjective feelings. We have to look to 
things vague in name, it may be, but definite and 
real in their practical effect and operation, to 
such things as are called national ideals, na- 
tional aspirations, national consciousness. 


National Consciousness 


It may be true that in the moulding and de- 
velopment of national consciousness such thirgs 
as we have considered, namely, race, language, 
religion, economic interest, geographical position 
and the like are contributing and important fac- 
tors. 

For national consciousness is a complex or a 
product of complex forces. Temperament, atti 
tude, standards of life, standards of conduct, 
customs, habits, traditions, mental, moral and 
artistic qualities, all these affect and condition it 

But we are not concerned with its constitu- 
tion or derivation. Asa condition of stability we 
have to do with it merely as a fact. 

Nor need we say more than this, for there are 
other difficult questions nearby. How, for 
instance, is national consciousness to be ascer- 
tained? By what precise proportion of a given 
population is it to be declared? What limita- 
tions are there on the so-called principle of sell- 
determination? 

These are questions which I merely sugges' 
among the things likely to challenge our thought 

I would say that I think there is some limita- 
tion in the principle of self-determination. \\e 
can not for example carry it to the point of de- 
claring an enclave. Suppose a_ half-million 
Ruthenians grouped together in a certain region 
in western Canada. Would you require 
apply to them the principle of self-determin 
tion and create an enclave within our borders: 
I merely suggest this as one example. Others 
will occur to you. 


is 
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\nd now a word or two with particular regard 
form of the international system itself. 


- 
Conceivable International Systems 
here are, we might say, three systems under 
Lich peace might be conceived of as capable of 
existing among nations. 

There is, first, the peace of non-intercourse, 
peace of the dead line, the peace of barbarism, 
he peace of fear, possible only in a partially oc- 

pied world where nations are effectually sep- 
arated by deserts and seas and impassable moun- 
With this system we need not concern 
urselves. Its time has gone by. 

Secondly, there is conceivable, or theoretically 

nceivable, what we might call the peace of 
world empire, the peace of a world imperialism, 
the peace imposed, the peace from above; such a 
peace as might result from the elevation of one 
national group into a position of such over- 
mastering power and preponderant strength as to 
dominate all other national groups and force 
them to submit to a rigid peace. But such a 
peace is repugnant to all our thought. In the 
first place it has no real historical precedent, 
for history really furnishes no perfect example of 
it. Approximations to it there may have been, 
but only approximations. The empires of the 
Assyrian, the Mede, and the Persian, the hege- 
monies of Greek cities, the empire of Alexander, 
the great Roman Empire itself, after all extended 
over limited areas and did not embrace the whole 
of mankind. 


i 
} 


he 


tains 
alllo. 


Peace of Imperialism a Mockery 

In the second place, such a peace must, we 
believe, become increasingly impossible with the 
progress of democratic polity among national 
groups. Whatever possibility there was of such 
a peace being exemplified in practice in the past 
when empire meant merely the personal subjec- 
tion of individual princes to an imperial ruler, 
it is hard to conceive of it as possible in an era 
when it would have to mean the subjection of 
free democratic peoples accustomed to the order- 
ing of their own affairs and the determination 
of their own duties. 

With utter violence would it need to be estab- 
lisht, for free peoples accustomed to free govern- 
ment would fight to the death before they would 
consent to surrender themselves to a control in 
the counsels of which they would have no voice 
Such a peace would have to be a case 
of making a desert and calling it peace. And it 
would have to be maintained with violence. 
Suspicion of motive, challenge of purpose, such 
a ruling group would forever encounter. Re- 
pression and tyranny would have to be its watch- 
words. 

Impossible and unthinkable as such a regime 
seems to us in every practical aspect, the amaz- 
ing and astounding thing is that one national 
group in our own day has, under the guidance of 
its rulers, ventured the enterprise of reducing 
it to practice. Weltmacht (world power) in 
order that Kultur (German order) may be im- 
posed on the world—that after all is the whole 
case for the Germans, putting it in the only 
conceivable way in which they themselves have 
r tried to put it. 

(hree conceivable forms of international 
peace I said there were. The peace of barbarism, 
ice of imperialism, and the third—what is 


or part. 


The Peace of Co-operation 
is call it the peace of co-operation. The 
pe lounded on good will. The peace founded 
ipathy and trust. The peace of free play 
‘ lair play, for after all you cannot have free 
thout fair play. (A pplause.) 
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The co-operation—that implies a 
consciousness of something in common; a vision 
of common interests, common purposes, common 
ideals in the furthering, achieving and realiz- 
ing of which the national groups of mankind 
may desire to co-operate. 

Is there such a vision anywhere? We believe 
it is coming. We believe that a new sense of 
community, a new sense of the kinship of hu- 
manity, is breaking like a gleam of light thru the 
clouds of war. 

“Twenty-three Governments,”’ said President 
Wilson in his Red Cross speech, 
the greater part of the population of the world, 
drawn together in a new sense of community of 
interest, a new sense of community of purpose, 


peace ol 


representing 


a new sense of the unity of life.” 

In that new sense of community, in that new 
vision lies presage and promise of that co-opera 
tion which shall bring peace and more than peac 
For after all peace might be merely the negation 
of war; co-operation is the real opposite ol strite. 

Foundation Must Be Sure 
permanent, 
It must be found 
Peaceand 


; det Dp) SIY 


The peace of co-operation, to be 
must have a sure foundation. 
ed on the sure foundation of good will. 
good will—the common phrase—has it 
nificance. For it is by no accident that 
since “‘that happy morn when angels spake to 
men aloud” peace and good will have bee 
sociated in the speech of men. 

Good will implies sympathy, and sympathy 
and good will begets trust. The other day in 
his address to the Mexican newspaper editors at 
Washington, President Wilson uttered these 
true words: 

“Peace can only trust. If vou can 
once get a situation of trust, then you have got 


come by 


a situation of permanent peace. 

On these foundations then, on the foundations 
of good will, sympathy, and trust, to which may 
we not add, to make it four-square, the Rotarian 
spirit of service, must, we believe, be erected the 
structure of permanent peace. (A pplaus 
Institutions of International Peace 

When we come to think how much a peacs 
might be institutionalized (if you will permit 


the word), that is, what institutions and what 


devised to give to th 


organizations might be 
conception of international peace its outward 
form and expression, we are again in a region of 
more or less shadow, tho that should not deter us 
too much. Experience in lesser things may afford 
us some light. 

We are not a constitutional convention charged 


with the duty of framing the institutions of 
international peace. 
and earnestly let us do what we can for th 


realization of the hope, that the end of this pres 


Sut ardently let us hope, 


1! 
ryt 


ent conflict will witness some attempt made 
the nations in this direction. 

The thought of many good and earnest men 
has for some time been occupied with the proj 


ect of a central judicial court for the adjudica 


tion of international disputes. I feel that there 
must be few in such a gathering as this who ar 
not in full sympathy with such a project; fe 
who do not earnestly hope that some way 

be found for its institution. Of course mai 
difficult questions would arise as to its con 
tion, its personnel, the basis of its jurisdiction, 
the nature of its process, and the like, but let 
hope, let us try. The existence of such a court 
could not fail powerfully to aid in strengthening 
and developing the conception of world peace 


“‘The King's Peace 


We may think of the way in which, in the histor 


7 
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of English law, the central royal court establisht 
the notion of the “King’s Peace.” 

In the beginning the King’s peace was not co- 
extensive with the realm. It covered only cer- 
tain places, certain highways and certain persons. 
The meaning of it was this: Any one who did 
violence to his neighbor in a place where the 
King’s peace reigned, not only committed an 
offence against his neighbor for which he had 
to make due recompence, but he also committed 
a distinct and separate offence in breaking the 
“King’s Peace,”’ an offence contra pacem Domini 
Regis, and for this he had to pay a special and 
distinct amercement in the King’s High Court 
of Justice. 

In course of time this central royal Court 
quietly made an assumption of surpassing im- 
portance—an assumption the farreaching sjg- 
nificance and effects of which were hardly per- 
ceived by those who made it. It assumed that 
the King’s Peace covered the whole kingdom; 
and henceforth a writ of trespass would issue out 
of that Court for an offense committed vi et 
armis anywhere within the King’s realm. 

‘‘Against the Peace of Humanity’”’ 

Is this notion capable of application in a larger 
sphere? Are we ready to assume that a general 
peace, the peace of humanity, covers the whole 
world? Are we ready to accept that notion asa 


real principle of action and give it operative 
effect? Are we ready to say that a national 
group which commits an offense against its 
neighbor commits a separate and substantive 
offense against the peace of humanity, an offense 
contra pacem humani generis, for which amerce- 
ment shall be levied in the High Court of Hu- 
manity? 

And if we should go that far, should we not be 
led further? We have heard of the proposal! for 
limitation of armaments. To make the con- 
ception of a world peace effective must we not 
have not only an international court for the 
adjudication of disputes, but also an agreement 
among the nations that they shall maintain 
only such military forces as are adequate for the 
proper policing of their own territories—and 
further, that the possession of military forces in 
excess of that need would be in itself deemed an 
offense against international peace? 

We have abolisht the blood feud and self-help 
in the sphere of national law; are we ready to 
abolish it in the sphere of international law? 

And now at the end we come to ask ourselves 
where, after all, is the real security of peace 
ultimately to be found. 

We have thought of the stability of the na- 
tional group in terms of free polity and national 
consciousness. 

We have thought of the peace of the world 


as a condition of stable national groups and a 
stable and international system. 

We have thought of the stability of the na. 
tional group in terms of free polity and national 
consciousness. 

And we have thought of certain institutions 
which might body forth the conception of world 
peace and give to the “‘airy nothing a local habita- 
tion’’ and something more than a name. 


Final Security for Peace 


But where, after all, is the security for polity 
and system and institution? : 

There is only one answer. The ultimate 
and final security of peace is to be found in 
individual hearts and minds. The spirit of good 
will, the spirit of sympathy, the spirit of trust, 
the spirit of service, the new sense of community 
of purpose, the new sense of community of ideals, 
the new sense of the unity of life, these are things 
which must have their birth and growth in the 
hearts and minds of individual men and women. 

And appreciating this, let us realize that in 
relation to this as in all other matters we must 
keep our heats with diligence for out of them 
are the issues of life. 

If suspicion and ill will are in the heart of na- 
tions out of these will issue strife. If sympathy 
and good will are there, out of them will issue 
peace. (Applause.) 


Applying Rotary to the War 


By Governor William L. Harding 


(The Honorable William L. Harding, Governor 
the Rotary Club of Sioux City, im that state. The 
following ‘address was delivered by him, Thursday, 
June 27, 1918, before the Ninth International 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City, Mo.) 

OTARY, asI understand it, is an inter- 

national, world-wide, workable ideal. It is 
an ideal that can stand the test of being kicked 
and cuffed about in every day affairs and still 
remain an ideal. 

Just at this time the application of that Rotary 
ideal is to lick the Kaiser, and to drive the whole 
Potsdam family out of existence. And I am 
perfectly willing, when speaking of that family, to 
put the “dam” in front of it as well as behind it. 

It is the spirit of Rotary represented by those 
Allied flags that is going to stay in this war until 
finally they are planted in the very streets of 
Berlin, and the people of Germany made to 
love and respect those flags. Rotary is a posi- 
tive, definite thing that insists upon being re- 
spected and honored thruout the world. 

One Task Confronts Us 

It is a great pleasure to be privileged to speak 
here this morning before this International As- 
sociation for the membership of this body have 
hearts which beat in unison on the great ideals 
that are necessary to make this world a safe 
place for men and women to live in. It makes no 
difference what country or what flag they have, 
Rotarv is able to catch the heart-beat, the har- 
mony of life, wherever it may be found and put 
it into action. 

We have before us just one task, as | said a 
moment ago, and that is to drive from the face 
of the earth Kaiser Bill and all that he repre- 
sents, because he is antagonistic to Rotary ideals 
and Rotary conceptions. 

It is the business of all the Allied nations, and 
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the State of Iowa, is an honorary member of 


especially of the United States of America, now 
to write into the international law of this world an 
age old commandment, a commandment that 
was thundered from the mount by God Himself, 
written by Moses on tablets of stone, incorporat- 
ed into every code of law that has ever been 
enunciated by God, or a good man, written by a 
great ruler in Asia Minor five hundred years 
before Moses’ time—Hammurabi, written into 
the constitution of the United States of America, 
written into the heart and life of Rotary, that 
age old commandment “Thou shalt not steal.”’ 
In this war Prussia started out to steal more 
territory, and if you will consult your history you 
will find that practically every foot of territory 
they have control of now, they stole. They 
started out in this war to steal more territory. 


To Prussia: ‘‘Steal Not’’ 


It is the business of the United States of Amer- 
ica at this time, with her Allies, to write into the 
heart of Germany and the German people that 
old commandment, and write it as it was written 
of old on tablets of stone so that it cannot be 
eradicated: ‘“Thou shalt not steal.” 

If I understand Rotary correctly, it is that 
thought applied to the every day life of the every 
day citizen wherever he may be found. I recall 
the first Rotary meeting that I ever attended. 
I felt after I got into the meeting and into the 
atmosphere that my pocket-book was perfectly 
safe in the other fellow’s pocket. 

The second Rotary meeting I ever attended, 
one of the brothers stood up with tears in his 
eyes and said that it would be impossible for 
him longer to remain a member of Rotary for 
his business was shattered, his credit was gone, 
he was at thé end of his rope, he knew not what 
todo. After he had finisht his story a committee 
was appointed. They visited his place of busi- 
ness. They found that he was in better shape 
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than he thought he was. They restorea con- 
fidence to the man and that restored confidence 
in his credit, and he is one of the successful busi- 
ness men of the community in which he lives. 

As I understand it, those flags there are en- 
twined together to make that ideal a practical 
proposition thruout this wide world, and if we ac- 
complish that in this war, it will be worth all the 
cost that we have paid. 


Apology for American History 


There are represented in this meeting today 
subjects of the British Empire, and I feel that 
whenever Americans, citizens of the United 
States and citizens of that Empire, meet that the 
citizens of the United States should apologize 
to that citizen for the history that has been 
taught in America in reference to the revolution- 
ary war. 

The Colonies never fought with the English 
people. The Colonies fought King George III, a 
German of the House of Hanover and, thank God, 
the Colonies, with the assistance of the English 
people, licked him. 

Great Britain is indebted to the United States 
of America, to the Colonies, for one thing, and 
that is that we made possible the great coloniza- 
tion policy of England and Great Britain so that 
three and a half years ago when war was de- 
clared, every one of those colonies was loyal to 
the Mother country and are fighting today for 
that Mother country. 

That spirit, starting back there in those Thir- 
teen Colonies, has been growing and growing u!- 
til today it finds expression on the battle-front 
of Europe. For over there on that western front 
is democracy’s schoolhouse. The lesson to be 
taught is the heartbeat of the ‘“‘Sermon on te 
Mount.”’ 

War for Civilization 


° .. i 
The war that we are engaged in now 1s 
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age-old struggle over again. If we win, the 
torch of civilization will continue to burn. If 
we lose, the torch of civilization will go out. 
That is in our hands, and it is our business to 
keep it alive and burning, and much of that 
burden rests upon the shoulder of America. We 
were slow in getting in. The fact of the matter is 
—and they say confession is good for the soul— 
we might just as well admit that we were very 
religious about staying out. 

You know the Good Book says that if they 
smite you on the right cheek, you are to turn the 
left. Well, Germany smote us on the right cheek. 
We waited patiently and they turned and smote 
us on the left. The next thing we knew they 
were around behind us smiting us there. The 
next thing we knew they reacht out and took 
the United States of America by the scruff of 
the neck and dragged us in. Didn't they say 
to us “Paint your ships with stripes,’ and also 
that there were certain waters in which we could 
not sail. 

Oh, we were slow in getting in, but the sleep- 
ing giant has been aroused and over there now 
America’s sons are shedding their blood freely 
with the sons of Britain and France and the other 
Allies. And when that blood mingles together, 
the great heart-beat of the Sermon on the Mount 
will again reach the ear of the mighty God of 
Nations, and victory will crown our cause. 


Germany Must Be Bled 


Germany started a fire forty odd and more 
years ago. They started out to conquer the 
world, not in the spirit of justice and equity, 
but they built the fire to ravage with the sword, 
and they planned and planned and planned. 

I was in the city of Washington when the rep- 
resentatives of the French and British Govern- 
ments came to America. I listened to their 
stories. I caught the heartache and the sorrow. 
I saw the shadow of defeat staring them in the 
face. 

Germany thought then that they had defeated 
Great Britain and France, and they wanted 
America in this war. It was a deliberate plan 
to get us in. We ought to keep that thought in 
mind, for it tells us that Germany will not be 
defeated until we have driven them to the last 
ditch and on their knees, until their nation has 
bled and bled and bled, until their hearts are 
white, if it is possible to make a Hun’s heart 
white. (Applause.) 

The only way we can do that is to bleed them. 
We will apply the doctrine of the ancient physi- 
cian, “‘When they are sick, remove the blood.” 
That is what we must do in this great contest. 
I speak to the citizens of this country upon that 
thought, fcr it is hard for our people to under- 
stand that we are in grim and awful war, and 
that it is going to require a sacrifice such as the 
American people have not known even in the 
dark days of their own civil war—ServiceE Not 
SELF. 
Problem of War Labor 

We have in this world now a great labor prob- 
lem. America has not yet arrived at the place 
where she understands it. Our Allies do under- 
stand it. It is up to us, who are in a position to 
know, to go back to our people and carry the 
real situation to them. 

I can illustrate by referring to my own state 
which is largely a rural and agricultural state. 
In my state we have fifty-four per cent. of our 
people living inside incorporated cities or towns. 
Forty-six per cent. of our people live out on 
farms. They have been so prosperous during the 
past few years that men from thirty-five to forty- 
five years of age have moved off the farm and 
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into the city so that we have a large class of re- 
tired farmers. 

We have preacht the gospel of labor up there 
and made it so uncomfortable for a man to be 
loafing that you can’t find a retired farmer in a 
town now between sunrise and sundown. 

The Provost Marshal of this country an- 
nounced a doctrine the other day that we have 
-“‘work or fight.’’ I heard a parable upon 
A farmer had an ox and a mule 
One morning the 


needed 
that recently. 
that he did his farming with. 
ox concluded that he wouldn’t work that day, so 
instead of getting up and eating the hay and the 
oats, he remained in a position of comfort and 
ease. 

Che farmer took the mule and went out into 
the field and did the best he could. The next 
day the ox did the same thing and the next, and 
One evening he engaged 
the mule in conversation. He said, 

“Mule, you are foolish to work. Look at me. 
I live as well as you and | toil not. You are 
foolish to work.”” After arguing the proposition 
for some time he finally said to the mule, “‘by 
the way, what did the boss think about it?” 

“T don’t know what the boss 


so on for several days. 


The mule said, 
thinks about it.” 

“Well, hasn't he said anything?”’ 

‘Has he done anything?” 

“Yes, he had a long conference with the 


butcher this afternoon.’’ 


England’s Food Record 

I am informed that before war was declared 
in England they produced food enough to feed 
their people three weeks out of the year. They 
have eight million men of military age, seven 
million of them bearing arms. This year there is 
acreage enough in England to feed the people of 
that country twenty-six weeks out of the year. 
The women of England, women whose hands 
never knew toil before, are out in the fields, 
tilling them and producing food to win the war 
for America. (A pplause.) 

I am speaking to the manhood of the United 
I say the man who can work 
~——and there is work to do in the fields—and 
doesn’t work is a slacker. Then after it is called 
to his attention and then he refuses to work, he is 
a traitor to the boys in the trenches. I don't 
care what his position in life may be, whether 
he is rich or whether he is poor, whether he is a 
banker or a laborer. 

We have hung signs up, you know, “Food will 
I would like to change that. 
‘Without food we will lose the war.” That 
brings the war close home to me. If I don’t do 
my part the war will be lost, and civilization and 
Christianity will go out of existence, for Christi- 


Rotary, a 


States of America. 


win the war.” 


(Howard S. Kennedy delivered the following 
at the Rotary Convention at Kansas City, 
He is presideni of Cluett, 


and 


address 
Mo., June 26, 1918. 
Peabody & Co., manufacturers of collars 
cuffs, and is a member af the Rotary Club of 
Troy, N. Y.) 

ITIZENSHIP means more today than ever 

before in the history of the world. The 
creed for true citizenship today is: 


“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my coun- 
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anity and the Kaiser can’t live in the same world 
and both prosper. 


Golf and Hoeing Corn 


I suppose you know what golf is, don’t you? 
You have heard the definition of the game? 
Golf is a man on the end of a stick, chasing a 
rubber ball around a cow pasture. Equals 
added to equals give equals. A man who can 
play golf can hoe corn. A man who can play 
golf and who plays golf when there is corn to 
hoe is not loyal to the boys who are standing 
in the trenches fighting his battle. That is the 
message that America must learn. It has been 
learned in France, it has been learned in England. 
We must learn it here in this country. 

Some day the war will be over, and then the 
opportunity for leadership will stand out stronger 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
But I say to you Rotarians, it is going to require 
a different kind of leadership for tomorrow 
than we have had in the past. The man who 
leads tomorrow must know the heartbeat of 
the Saviour of the world. 

This war, you know, did not start when that 
member of the royal family was shot some 
three and a half years ago. This war started 
‘way back on the Cross of Calvary when the 
Saviour of the world was nailed there. The 
spirit that went out from his life has been going 
on down thru the centuries of time. England, 
France, America could not help getting into this 
war, for in their very blood was the spirit of the 
Master. 


Living in a Great Age 


We are living, men and women, in a great age. 
We are living in a great day. This is the biggest 
show the world has ever seen. It must have been 
a great hour to have been back yonder, to have 
just been in the streets of that ancient city when 
the Saviour was led out and then nailed to the 
Cross and carried to the top of the mountains— 
just to have been there, to have caught the 
spirit of the hour that went out from His life 
that has been throbbing on down thru the cen- 
turies of time. 

It must have been a great hour to have been in 
that Philadelphia town when the fathers sat 
down around the table and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence—to have been in the crowd 
out there in the street, to have caught the spirit 
of it! “Will they doit? Dare they doit? Who 
is speaking? What's the news? 

“What of Adams? What of Sherman? 
God grant they won’t refuse!”’ 

Or, to have been by and had part in bringing 
about that great hour when Lincoln sat down 
at the table all alone, and signed the Emancipa- 
Proclamation! 


Oh, 


tion 


I say to you that this hour in which we liye is 
more vital than any I have described, for if yp 
fail now, all of the blood, all of the suffering, i 
of the debt of the past is in vain. It is up to the 
Allied countries to save civilization, to gaye 
Christianity, to make the heart-throb upon the 
Cross real in this world. 


Leadership of Tomorrow 

A few years ago in the City of Chicago, a fey 
men got together. They caught the spirit of 
this hour. It was picked up hither and yonde; 
all over this country. It was named Rotary. |; 
is the language that is as old as the Cross. 
it is a language that is put into everyday action, 
it is the spirit, “‘I am my brother's keeper.”’ 

Tomorrow the world expects leadership, lead. 
ership that can see not dollars but human gous. 
Down yonder I see millions upon millions oj 
baby faces. They are coming. Will they be 
pincht or will they be bright and happy? They 
will be pincht if Germany wins. They will ly 
bright and happy if the Allied nations win. 

I want to close with my respects to the Stars 
and Stripes. The accumulated good of all thg 
ages past is represented by our flag, the red, 
white and blue. The best thoughts, the best 
ideals, the brightest and most comprehensiy: 
vision for tomorrow finds expression in our flag. 
It is the hope of civilization and Christianity. 
Truly, it represents the ideals of the Master 
It has never been carried onto a field of batt 
for territory or gold, but rather to right huma 
wrongs and establish justice and equity. 

The Flag in Jeopardy 

Today our flag is in jeopardy. A common 
enemy attempts to destroy the thing for which 
it stands. The manly, the patriotic thing for us 
to do now is to fight and fight and fight until 
that enemy is completely destroyed and th: 
virtue of our cause acknowledged by every one 

America is chosen by the God of nations | 
drive out of the temple the money-changers, 
autocracy. 

Our boys in the trenches and on the high seas 
are going to make sacred our flag again, for the) 
shed their blood not for glory but for humanity 

We honor this flag not by outward appearances 
and ceremonies alone, but by inward purity, b) 
being brave, by being true, by giving and mak- 
ing whatever sacrifice is needed to bring a com- 
plete victory on the field of battle. 

Every home and every business should unfur! 
Old Glory. Tenderly, as we pass along, we should 
ponder the amount of blood and sacrifice 1's 
sacred folds represent. Its cost makes it precious 
Its virtue makes it sacred. Its sacredness makes 
death for it a glorious martydom. And what ca” 
be said of the American flag can be said of th 
flags of all the Allies. (A pplause.) 


Builder of Citizens 


By Howard S. Kennedy 


try, to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its Laws, to respect its Flag, to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

The citizen of today must be one, not only 
of head and hand, as important as they may be, 
but of heart also, because it is the heart that up- 
builds the head and the hand. 

Every true citizen today is a man of affairs, 
with a broad outlook, yes—a world outlook. 
The affairs of each are the affairs of all. This 
is brotherhood. It is the spirit of co-operation, 
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of square-dealing, of bearing one anothe: 
dens. 

We cannot mold our lives or have ‘ 
work patterned the same as our forefathers 
forefathers lived, sacrificed and gave 
making of the United States of America, 2™ 
our duty today to so live, to so sacrifice 
so give, even of our all, to make it th: 
States of the World. 

The principles of Rotary are implied 1 0" 
motto, which is Service (Continued on pus 134 
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‘|}) Easy Shaves 
For Rotarians 


mes Fred Scarff, Rotarian, the quality producer 
t articles in Chicago, and brings forth a live one 
kes the world a decent place for the Rotary 
t to own a drug store in, and for Rotarians a 
place to shave in, namely, 


Fred Scarff’s 


Shaving 
Cream 


It comes in large size tubes. 
The cream is satiny and un- 
usual in its beard softening 
properties. It proves that 
shaving creams are as differ- 
ent as automobiles, some 
bump along on their reputa- 
tion, and others glide along 
on their efficiency; that’s 
why Fred Scarff’s Shaving 
Cream is a trip hammer re- 
peater. It sells for 35 cents 
the tube at your Rotary Drug 
Store. 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Meet me in Salt Lake in 
June 1919—Fred. 
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Kalamazop Ve 
Parchment Pa 


OVER THE TOP! 


of butter, lard, dairy products, 
meat, and other perishable foods 
to protect them against the 
ravages of impure air, vermin, 
moisture and destructive ele- 
ments. Also, it’s wrap) around 
= these foods completely. Waxed 
paper also serves by saving 
food. Used most extensively 
as bread wrappers. In both 
industries and homes _ these 
Wit products of the world’s cleanest 
1 FA paper mill— 

VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
AND WAXED PAPERS— 
are used to save food, other 
sealing materials, labor, time 
and to prevent waste. Samples 
mailed promptly. PRATTLER 

mailed mantle 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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CHARLES W. LOVETT 


6IS SECURITY BLDG. LYNN.MASS. 





Brass Goods Manufacturing Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iacturers of light sheet metal 
Send sam- 





MI 
s0ods in large quantities. 
| rawings. 

(Member Brooklyn Rotary Club.) 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremendous part 
in this Nation's mobilization for war. It con- 
tinues vital to the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained at the 
service of the whole people whose de- 
mands upon it grow apace with that of 
the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best service 
that it is possible to render. But the public 
has a partnership in the responsibility for 
good telephone service. 

It takes three to make any telephone 
connection: the person calling, the com- 
pany, and the person called. Without the 
co-operation of all three the service suffers. 

The telephone company can make the 
connection, but no words can be heard at 


One Policy 


One System 


one end of the line which are not properly 
spoken into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker and the 
hearer is the same as the relation between 
the orator and ‘his audience. 
be maintained if the orator turns his back 
to the listeners or if the audience is 


It cannot 


inattentive. 


Telephone trafic must be kept moving. 
Speak distinctly—answer promptly—and 
release the line as quickly as possible. 
Don’t continue reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask the indi- 
vidual telephone subscriber, but when the 
individual is multiplied by millions all over 
this country, it is easy to see how impor- 
tant it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CQMPANIES 


Universal Service 








No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


Actual Sizes 


THE ROTARY EMBLEMS 


Wear the Official Bputton—Enjoy the Distinction 





No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K $2.25 Each 


Enameled Rotary Purple Blue 


Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 





Start your new Rotary Club year by giving your President a Gavel with a Silver 
Band and the Rotary Emblem. 


Write for special club price. 








GREENWOOD BUILDING 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian 


Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Loose- 
Leaf Binders 


are 100% Efficient 


Proudfit Binders are adapted to 
every kind of a loose leaf catalog, book 
or ledger. These binders have no pro- 
truding metal parts on the outside of 
They open flat and take up 
no more space than the book itself. 


the book. 


We make proudfit binglers of all sizes, 
from small memo books to large loose 
leat catalog binders, ledgers, etc. 

For complete information write for 


our free ‘‘Seven Club booklets.”’ 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





TOP a minute and think what Grand Rapids 
has to offer to the fraternity of Rotarians. 


While Grand Rapids is a city of varied manu- 
facturing industries, it specializes in furniture, 
office equipment ee printing. The workmen 
in Grand Rapids are experts in these lines, be- 
cause they have been taught these trades from 
the cradle up. Practically every home has sev- 
eral members closely allied with these industries. 
That is why master workmanship and quality 
are represented in every Grand Rapids product. 


Every Rotarian will profit by buying office 
equipment, printing, engraving, etc., that bears 
the Grand Rapids stamp of quality. 


The advertisers on these two pages will be 
glad to make your acquaintance. They will 
promptly mail you any desired additional infor- 
mation, catalog, etc. 


Any inquiries about Grand Rapids should be 
addressed to Lee H. Bierce, Sec., Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce. 











Be Sure It’s a ‘‘Victor”’ 


Victor metal waste baskets are fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, have 
molded corners at the top, and are 
finished in olive green, oak or ma- 
hogany. 

You can buy a Victor metal basket 
at almost any first class dealer. Be 
sure to call for the ‘‘Victor.”” 

Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Furni- 
ture of Steel for Bank and Office, 
which illustrates and describes our line 
of steel baskets, desks, bond boxes, 
tables, etc. The booklet is free. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


























Use the Macey Catalog as a 
Guide to Buying Standard 
— io ™ 


0} 


So highly standardized is Macey office 
equipment in wood and steel that many busy 
executives have found it to their advantage 
to buy office equipment according to the 
Macey standard. 

You, too, will profit by the liberal use of the 
Macey catalog in buying office equipment. 

We issue four catalogs, one on office desks, 
one on filing appliances, one on filing equip- 
ment supplies and one on Macey sectional 
bookcases. 

Any one or more 
of these catalogs 


- + 7 will be mailed you (= —=S=—; 


free on request. 


PUL Aj 


iii mT se 


The Macey Ca 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Of- 
fice Supplies, Tools, etc. Has adjustable shelves with 
or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a com- 
plete line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the I[n- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Stor 
Service—ask about Reduced Over 
head and Depreciation, and inquire 
also, regarding the Increased Effi- 
ciency of the store organization as 4 
whole. Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase the 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ING 


Dranch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTURIANY 


CO., Portland, Ore. 
Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal ©:ue 
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Use the Satellite Adjustable 
Typewriter Stand in 
Your Office 


The Satellite type- 
writer stand is made 
of metal with a wood 
top. It can easily be 
rolled about from one 
place to another, 
takes up little space 
and increases the 
stenograph- 


Which Basket 
Does Your 
Advertising 
Reach ? 


That's the 
Proof of its 



















er’s efficiency by Home of ah | 
at least 209%, | Effectiveness : 













































_ te to nous, #274. HH THE JAMES BAYNE ) 
No. 2X made to hold jus 1e type- = ; 2 
writer or adding machine and Some advertising literature brings the 
$15.00 can conveniently be used with COMPANY ie tad eine toe | 
as illustrated kind do you send out? The difference in | 
Style 2EXT Thirty Days Free Grand Rapids, Michigan the two is in the quality—attractiveness—~ | 
“ with shelf and Trial © style—layout—distinctiveness—the appeal 
= ria Prod F a} to your prospects. All of these features | 
= tension board rducers ¢ »f the Ae d 1 a Soanel t k | 
$23.00 Let us place this highest grade of Sn rou ae agen ona ae a 
stand in your office for let, catalogue or any other advertising 
thirty days free trial. COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY literature, give it that desired attribute 
If it does not meet with PULLING POWER 
your approval you can : me ; ; 
send it back to us ex- PHOTOGRAVURE q@ Our business is the developing of just 
Write for our press collect. that sort of literature. Years of experience 
complete folder wt spat! crenata h ENGRAVING PRINTING in this line, from conception to delivery of 
tion and ine ge the finished literature, insure our clients 
of a perfect Service. 


various models, or 














simply write us saying you are willing to try this Quotations and Samples on Request @, Try our service and be convinced 
tand for thirty days at our expense. : : ; 
Mention this Magazine The Cargill Company 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY Complete Printing Service Grand Rapids, Mich. 


- : 418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan | == 









































Lead Mold Electrotypes Garment Carriers for Homes, 
Will Save You Money Clubs, Lodges and Apart- 


ment Buildings 
Lead mold, steel faced electro- amet “= et 


types are fast taking the place of Adana? 
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A 








duplicate original half tones for 
high grade printing, particularly 
multi-color work. 


















Service bi , 
T — These garment carriers can be 
a manufacturers furnishing dealers built into any cioset or wardrobe at 
with newspaper cuts, we offer an un- a very low expense. They solve the P tl o H ] 
usual service. problem of a practical, sanitary, space an ind ote 
. : ¢ lothing 
Let us tell you more about this special saving method of keeping CHOLEENG- 550 Rooms 
acer The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
i. roller bearings, enz rble you toat once bring European Plan 
T the entire wardrobe into view. It does 
wo Complete Plants away with having the hunt for garments Maximum Comfort at 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Company in a dark closet or we urdrobe. Made in Mini c 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN various sizes to fit every requirement. Minimum Cost 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian Write at once for circular and prices. : 
Adzit Electrotype Company KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY Pantlind Hotel Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Successors to John Knape Machine Company Operators 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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(Continued from page 130.) ABovE SetrF—HE 
PROFITS MOST, WHO SERVES BEST. If this motto is 
lived up to, exemplified and made a part of our life 
it will develop this nobler, and, perhaps, newer 
ideal of citizenship. Whenever we hear or read 
the word “‘profit,’’ we invariably think of the 
dollars—to that there is no objection, but there 
is something in this world that is worth more 
than gold or silver, something which money 


(A pplause.) 


cannot buy. 


An Unanswerable Problem 

It is said that on a certain Monday morning 
after a hard day's’ service on the Sunday, a 
prominent divine of the city of Boston went out 
into the suburbs for rest and recreation. At the 
noon hour he went into the hotel for lunch, and 
while sitting at the table, four young men came 
into the dining-room and took seats at a table 
behind the clergyman. He soon learned from 
their conversation that they were students from 
Harvard College. They had been taking their 
examinations and one of the young men had been 
very successful in mathematics and was receiving 
the congratulations of his fellow students. 

The divine, having finisht his lunch, as he 
vas about to leave the dining room, stopt at 
the table where these men were sitting and said: 

“You will excuse me gentlemen, but I have 
been an unwilling listener to your conversation. 
[ became greatly interested, and now, with you, 
want to offer my congratulations to your fellow 
student upon the success.in his examinations.” 
Putting his hand on the shoulder of the young 
man and looking into his upturned face, the 
minister said, “I have a problem I would like 
to give you to solve.”’ 

With an expression on his face which seemed to 
say, “give me the problem and I will solve it,”’ 
the student asked what it was. 

The minister said: ‘‘What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul, or, what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul’’? 

Then bidding the young men “good-bye,” 
he left the hotel. 

This problem has never been solved and it can 
never be solved by finite minds. It is only the 
infinite who can give the answer. It teaches us a 
lesson—character is what man is, and a character 
that is inspired by high ideals, exemplifying in it 
the principles of unselfishness and sacrifice to 
others, means more and has a higher value than 
can be placed upon it in gold or silver. 


Meeting Responsibilities of Citizenship 


What a satisfaction and a privilege, (and it is 
a privilege) of thinking of the other fellow and 
of being willing to make sacrifices! You will 
recall that it was for service and for this mani- 
festation of unselfishness that the Great Master 
said: ‘You shall have a place on my right hand 
for inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.”’ 

Let us remember, that it is not what we do, 
but the spirit that inspires us in the doing that 
brings the joy of service. (A pplause.) 

The practical results of the citizenship of men 
inspired by such principles, together with a 
willingness and a seeking for the opportunities 
to make these principles practical, are shown in 
the every day life. 

In meeting our responsibilities as citizens— 
citizens in relation to the Nation, to the State 
and to our Civic Government, we are willing to 
go to the polls and thus take our part in deter- 
mining who shall govern our affairs. 

We take an interest in the public schools—in 
the education of the young, for the public schools 
mean more today than ever before. 


THE ROTARIAN 


We are interested in the public health, in the 
public’s opportunity for recreation and will con- 
tinue to show our true citizenship in the interest 
in those organizations whose great object is the 
upbuilding of character, of making real men and 
Boys’ Clubs, the Boy Scouts, and others. 

As true citizens, we are interested in the in- 
come and the expenditures of our Government. 
We are ready to bear our share in the burden of 
expense, and like good Rotarians, we pay our 
taxes, (even our income taxes) without a com- 
plaint. 

Developing Citizenship 


Let me give you a couple of examples that 
perhaps will bring before you more clearly than 
in any other way how Rotary has helpt develop 
true citizenship. 

First, I take the case of John Brown. Before 
becoming a Rotarian, he had a small business 
in the city in which he lived and was little known 
outside of his own circle, but when the Rotary 
club was organized he became a member—in 
fact, one of the charter members. His record 
is second to none in his faithfulness to the 





Champaign, Ill., delegation a Kansas City Convention. 


organization. He is what you would call an 
enthusiastic and earnest Rotarian. This is 
manifested in his attendance—practically at 
every meeting—in his service on important com- 
mittees, and in his earnest work on these com- 
mittees; and because of this faithfulness, he has 
been honored with election to all the important 
offices. 

Now let us look at his life today. He is promi- 
nent in all civic matters, has served on special 
commissions of City Government, is a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, is 
very much interested in the Boys’ Club and the 
work for boys, in the Y. M. C. A. and in other 
kindred organizations. He has become very 
active in church work, giving of his time and 
means. And his business has shown a decided 
increase. 

Summing it up, today he is an important fac- 
tor in all of that city’s life—civic, moral, re- 
ligious and social—and a very important factor 
in the success and welfare of the local Rotary 
club. 

You may ask the question, “has Rotary made 
this development?” My answer is, that the 
principles for which Rotary stands, if lived up to 
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and exemplified, cannot but develop one’s life 
in every way. 
Another Illustration 

Let us take another illustration. We yjjj 
call this man Ed. Cook—a young man whoge 
whole life has been spent in the city of his birth, 
He succeeded his father in business and for many 
years took very little interest in matters outside 
of this business. But, within two years he has 
become very active in civic matters. He js 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
given a great deal of his time and means to the 
Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross, and has been most 
zealous in his work and interest in the various 
war activities of these days. His religious |ife 
also, has developt and he has taken new interes; 
in the work of the church. And he, as well 
as Mr. Brown, to whom I have referred, because 
of these activities, has been mentioned more than 
once for larger responsibilities in the service of the 
public in city and state life. 

Instead of joining the Rotary club before, he 
has now become identified with Rotary and has 
become a very loyal and enthusiastic member, 
and I believe that he will do far greater work 
and will contribute much more in every way to 
the citizenship of his city, of his state and of 
his country because of his uniting with an or- 
ganization whose principles are the principles of 
a Rotarian. And let me say that only a few days 
ago he arrived over seas to do war work and will 
show in this greater opportunity that these 
principles dominate his life. 

What an influence—yes, what a power—the 
principles of Rotariay are. At this time in 
the history of our country, we pause and wonder 
if perchance there is not a purpose in all this 
anxiety and turmoil of the day, for I believe that 
many blessings will come from this war, but there 
will be none that will be greater than the spirit 
of unselfishness, the willingness to make sacri- 
fice and the thought of giving to our fellow-man. 
And our organizations will be an important factor 
in developing these principles in our daily lives 

In all this, we must remember that we are 
human, that we may err in judgment, that we 
may sometimes falter in duty, and it would not 
be surprising, if many times we were misunder- 
stood; but, let us also remember that the true 
spirit of Rotary cannot be turned aside by man- 
made criticism. 

Influence Upon Future 

I feel that right here I should add this thought 
—that our lives today and in the days to come 
will have an influence—an influence that cannot 
be estimated or measured—upon the boys and 
the girls and that it becomes us to live and to 
act so that we can give to those who shall be the 
citizens of tomorrow, a blessed inheritance 10 
spired by these principles—principles of honor 
and of the avoidance of class prejudice, persona! 
preference, self reliance and self trust. 

And if after this war is over we shall find thal 
we are poorer so far as material wealth is Col 
cerned, so much more will such principles be 
needed. 

Do not let us overlook the fact that this wor 
will never be the same. The crumbling of the 
ancient cathedrals in northern France is onl} i 
vivid symbol that our honored civilization © 
giving way all about us. Old customs and old 
creeds must give way to new ones. There wi © 
new problems to solve and new conditions © 
meet, greater and more difficult than ever belore 
Today, who can tell us what they will be: But 
if we have the right principles inspired by high 
motives and a seeking for higher ideals, we shall 
be able to solve and to meet them and out ol 
them build a nobler citizenship. (Appi! 


Id 
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Myers Patent Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks--It’s Part of the Box’’ 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste your label on™the cardboard top in the 
tin cover, and it will stick forever. Or, write on the 
cardboard and save labels. Best quality ointment 
boxes you can use. No sharp edges to tear your fingers; 
to hurt your customers. Every box perfect; full count 
in every carton. Easier, quicker and safer to handle. 
Sell your goods more readily and please — customers 
better. Made in 1-4 oz. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt Lacquered 
or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled for Standard Ointments. 
Ask for them. Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
CAMDEN NEW‘JERSEY 
































This is 
“SUNSHINE 


BILL” 


Who Has Nothing 
to Sell You 


3ill’’ sells Sunshine Safety Lamps and 
Lanterns in nearly every country on the 
globe. He has the best light in 
the worldfor rural homes, stores, 
halls or churches where gas or 
electricity are not used. Also 
ummer homes and camps. 
“Bill is paying for this ad simply to 
et acquainted with good Rotarians 
reeryuhe ‘re so they will remember him 
and recommend his light to people liv- 
ing on farms and in small towns. 
Sunshine Safety Lamp Company 
Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Hoffstot, Pres. 
Member Kansas City Rotary Club 


W. H. Hoffstot 





300 Candie Power 
Costs Only 
1 Cent a Night 
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Guaranteed 


For Worth and Speed 


Wi S 
Ideal 
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The best little 

‘“‘side partner’”’ 

you have 
ever 


had 


At Best 


Stores 
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Le WATERMAN Cco., 
191 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Cut the 
Labor 


in Half 


E mean this literally. Wie mean that mechanical ac- 

counting cuts the labcr in half in many accounting tasks. 
The Remington Accounting Machine cuts in half the time cost, 
the labor cost, and the number of clerical workers required. And 
that last is a vital consideration in these days when cierical work- 
ers are becoming scarce. 


For example, take the old pen-written ledgers. Have you fol- 
lowed the recent progress of mechanical accountancy in this field? 


The Remington Accounting Machine handles the ledger with a saving in 
time, cost, and clerical labor. Furthermore, it error-proofs the 
work at every step. It will give you mechanical proofs which 
can only be obtained by tedious rechecking under old methods. 


When your ledgers are posted on the Remington Accounting 
Machine all accounts are kept in perpetual balance. Every ad- 
dition and subtraction on the sheet is me- 
chanically calculated and the total debit and 
total credit postings are automatically re- 
corded. To ali of these advantages are 
added typewriter speed, and 
neater and better records. 

Wecan prove to you, if you 
will give us the opportunity, 
that you cannot afford to keep 
your books in the old way. 








Ledger A Or old Hg 









Remington Typewriter Co. 


Incorporated 





374 Broadway 


New York, N. Y 











ACCOUNT ING MACHINE 
(WAHL MECHANISM) 

















"ASK YOUR STATIONER ”’ 
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(The following address was prepared by Ro- 
tarian Rosenberry of Madison, Wisconsin, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of that state, for delivery 
before the Ninth International Rotary Convention 
at Kansas City, Mo., June 24 to 28, 1918.) 
ft aa great vital thing about Rotary, that 

which makes it a living force, nationally 
and internationally, is its spirit. A restatement 
of the objects and purposes of Rotary at this 
time and in this connection is not only unneces- 
sary, but it would be out of place. Moved and 
inspired as we have all been during this war- 
time convention by the Rotary spirit made 
manifest by its very best exponents, it will be 
much better for us if we carry with us a vivid 
memory of our experiences than it will be for us 
to attempt to describe or define them. 

There are at the present time over four hundred 
Rotary clubs, of which two are in Cuba, eighteen 
in Canada, twenty-one in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the rest in the United States, having 
a total membership of approximately thirty- 
To embody the spirit of these 
four hundred clubs, to co-ordinate the work 
of the clubs and of the members of Rotary, to 
furnish encouragement and inspiration to the 
weak, to give guidance and restraint to the 
strong, we have the International Association 
of today. 

In addition to its other work, the Association 
encourages the organization of Rotary clubs in 
all the commercial centers of the world and seeks 
to stimulate the broad spirit of good fellowship 
among Rotarians and Rotary clubs. 

The International Association is to Rotary 
what the body is to the soul. It is fitting and 
proper that the body should be an adequate 
and worthy expression of the inward spirit. 
Thru the medium of the body, the soul is re- 
stored, refresht and made a vital force in so- 
ciety. 


seven thousand. 


The Secretary’s Office 

Any Rotarian who has not visited the Secre- 
tary’s office, which is the headquarters of the 
Association, will be surprised to hear that there 
is employed here an office force of thirty-five 
people handling over $125,000 per year and doing 
a tremendous amount of work along Rotary 
lines. 

The work of the Association has been system- 
atized by the creation of three main depart- 
First, the Department of Executive 
Service; second, Department of Organization 
and Cooperation; and third, the Department of 
Vocational Sections. 

The first department includes all services 
rendered the International President, the Board 
of Directors, District Governors, various com- 
mittees, the necessary work of preparing for the 
International Convention and the various dis- 
trict conferences, including a followup system, 
all matters relating to publicity concerning 
Rotary, and all special wartime activities. 

The Department of Organization and Co- 
operation cooperates with the district gover- 
nors in organizing and affiliating new clubs and 
in giving assistance in all possible ways to the 
officers and committees of clubs. In this connec- 
tion a helpful feature of the work is a welcoming 
letter which is written every incoming member 
of Rotary, which is a real personal letter. The 
value of this work can scarcely be overestimated. 
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International Association of Today 


By Judge M. B. Rosenberry, Supreme Court of Wisconsin 


The Department of Vocational Sections, with 
which is associated the Bureau of Classified 
Indexes, mailing lists and addressing work, has 
charge of organizing the trade and professional 
sections in Rotary and arranging for their 
meetings at the annual convention. 

The Bureau of Accounting and Statistics, the 
Bureau of Supplies, Purchases and Shipments 
and the Bureau of Stenographic and Typewriting 
work, are all associated with the Department of 
Executive Service. 

Publications Issued 

The work of editing and issuing THE RoTarIAN 
is under the charge of the Managing Editor, 
assisted by an Advertising Manager and Circu- 
lation Manager, with other various assistants. 
Over forty thousand copies of THe RoTAaRIAN 
are issued each month. 

In addition to THe Rotarian four other pub- 
lications are issued from the secretary’s office: 
Weekly Letter News Bureau 

“Stunts” Official Directory 

The Secretary also prepares and circulates 
the proceedings of the annual convention, the 
reports of club secretaries, various items of 
information for club officers, information re- 
garding community services by Rotary clubs, a 
song book for Rotary clubs, the Talking Knowl- 
edge of Rotary booklet, and various other pam- 
phlets of education and information concerning 
Rotary. 

Because the principles ‘of Rotary are worthy 
of adoption in every community, and because 
the greater the number of Rotary clubs the more 
valuable will be the contribution of Rotary to 
international understanding and fellowship, an 
essential part of the work is the organization of 
new clubs, not alone in the United States, but 
particularly in Canada, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Ireland, and in the South and Central American 
States. 

Value of Vocational Sections 

Rotary, like every other institution of com- 
paratively recent origin, has the task of finding 
the field in which it is best equipt to do efficient 
work. The objects and purposes of Rotary have 
been stated many times. These statements have 
varied from time to time. In addition to organiz- 
ing clubs, coordinating and standardizing the 
work of clubs, Rotary seeks to encourage and 
foster high ethical standards in business and 
professional life, to make the ideal of service the 
basis of all worthy enterprise, to emphasize the 
worthiness of all legitimate occupations; to 
dignify the work of every member and to bring 
him to a point where he can see that his own 
business offers him the greatest opportunity to 
serve society. 

One of the great defects in American industrial 
and commercial life is that we do not take pride 
in our work, but regard it merely as a means 
of making a living or accumulating a compe- 
tence. All productive labor is worthy, and every 
man ought to have the same kind of pride in his 
work that an artist has in his art. Factory life 
has had a tendency to destroy individuality 
and at the same time it has left the workman 
without pride in his work. 

While, as has been said, Rotary to some extent 
has been finding itself, it would seem that the 
Vocational Section, as now organized, has 
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in it an idea capable of great growth and ex. 
pansion; not only that it affords an Opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas and business method 
but it is a place where the idea exprest jn the 
little leaflet sent to Rotarians, The Era of Craj 
Association an Opportunity for Rotarians, may 
be put into effect. We must all come to hays 
pride in and a love for our work. 

In the doing of this the International Ags. 
ciation should have the assistance of all Rota. 
rians. While we should idealize our work ap 
maintain high standards, Rotary must be some. 
thing more than an inspiration if it is to be last. 
ing and prove in the end to be of real genuine 
service. We must apply our principles and oy 
philosophy to the affairs of every-day life. \p 
one realizes this more keenly than the officers 
of the Association, and every effort is being put 
forth thru the organization to the accomplish. 
ment of that purpose. 


Clubs Are Interdependent 


While the International Association of Rotary 
clubs is essentially democratic, the largest degree 
of individual judgment and freedom of action js 
left to the local clubs; yet experience has shown 
that the clubs are not independent, but are inter- 
dependent, and that great advantage accrues 
to Rotary by making available to the member- 
ship the accumulated experience of other mem- 
bers and other clubs. 

This work is done, when the Convention is not 
in session, by the Board of Directors, made 
up of the President, the retiring President, and 
the First, Second and Third Vice Presidents oi 
the Association. Their work is supplemented 
by that of the Treasurer, the Secretary, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and the District Governors 
who represent the Board and the Internatiénal 
Association in their respective districts. 

Districts are created for administrative pur- 
poses and not to become self governing divisions. 

If the Vocational Section idea is to have its 
greatest development, the Headquarters must be 
equipt to carry on this work thru the office of the 
Secretary in a more extensive way. 

While the Convention is the supreme authority 
of the Association, the actual work of carrying 
the plans of the Convention into execution 
must be done by the Secretary's office under 
the direction and supervision of the Board 0! 
Directors. I mention this particularly in con 
nection with the Vocational Section work, be- 
cause a moment’s reflection will show that to co- 
ordinate and make valuable to all the members 
of a particular classification the experience ©! 
the members in that classification, as brought 
out in the vocational conference, is no small 
task, and without it no great development 
probable. 

Detail, Systematic Work Needed 

While each district governor is require 
to visit each club in his district and the Inter 
national Officers to visit a certain number M 
districts, the work cannot be kept up in thé! 
way alone. While these visitations make '" 
unity of work and make for solidarity, and in- 
spire the membership to higher endeavors, '* 


full benefit will not be realized if the work 
not carried out in detail and systematica”’ 
followed up. T 

e period 


It is hardly necessary to say that for t! 
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Fellow Rotarian— 


I Want You to Try Ten of 
My Offterdinger Specials 


They won’t cost you a cent—unless you like them. I am 
convinced that after you smoke these ten cigars you 
will become a ‘‘regular’’ smoker of Offterdinger’s Special. 
I have Rotarian customers in thirty-eight states who have 
profited by my «trial offer and are 
today receiving regular shipments of my cigars. They 
are convinced and I feel safe in presuming that you too 
will soon be numbered among the growing list of discrim- 
inating men whose taste and desire for a satisfying cigar 
is fulfilled by smoking Offterdinger’s Special. 


Here Is My Free Offer 


Order a box of fifty today (a request on your 
business card or letter-head is sufficient)—smoke 
ten of them, and if you like them, as I know you 
will, send me your check for $3.00 within ten 



















days, otherwise you are privileged to return the 
remainder at my expense. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


508 NINTH STREET, N. W. 
Rotarian Cigar Manufacturer of WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















| Tell Your Broker to Write Your 


| AUTOMOBILE 
| INSURANCE 


in the Greatest Casualty Company 


The TRAVELERS 


| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


i ety 





Life 
Health 
Accident 


Compensation 
Liability, and 
Other Lines 


| Personal Injury 
_ Property Damage 
Collision 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers 




















| different car. 




















WHEAT has been largely a matter of habit. The well-informed 
have learned that corn, barley, rye will do quite as well. 








Okay Fireproof Garage 


Portable, sightly, convenient. Re- 
duces maintenance cost and fire 


hazard. Simple to erect. The cest 
of housing your car in a public garage far 
two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 
Comes to yeu complete. Hardware, locks, hinges 
windows, guttering, down spouts, etc. 
Built by and for ROTARIANS 
We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 
prices. 


Garage. Write for catalogue and 
O. K. Harry Steel Company 
2334 Papin St. - ~ St. Leuis 
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THROTTLE 


ADJUSTING 
SCREW 


LOCKING] 
| SCREW | 


Init SPEED 
ADJUSTMENT 


SLOW SP 
ADJUST 
































O CARBURETER 


A Midget in Size — A Giant in Power 


| Frank Jennings, of THE ROTARIAN staff, 


| says: “It has made my Ford over into a 


It gives me more power, 


| handles a whole lot easier and what is 
| quite important, I am getting much better 
| mileage. I can throttle down to less than 
| five miles an hour on high and the pick-up 


| is wonderful.”’ 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 


refunded. Will quickly pay for itself in 


| extra power and economy. 


Write for further particulars. 
An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of the war Rotary will give abundantly of the 
best it has to their country. Rotarians every- 
where are in the forefront in response to the call 
fur patriotic service. The organization has won 
a high regard in the estimation and opinion of 
he executive officers of the Government. An 
organization of able, willing men who have 
had experience in public matters is a great asset 


in any community at any time, and more par- 
ticularly now, when definite results must be 
reacht the smallest possible amount of time. 


Many Rotarians feel that if Rotary is to be- 
come the commanding factor in the life of the peo- 
ple that it should be, the work must begin with 
the boys. This idea makes a strong personal 
appeal to me; and in this connection I should 
like to suggest that in the Boy Scouts of America 
we have an organization already made, thru 
which this work can be done. I have been a 
Scout Master and a member of Scout Councils 
for some years, and I am convinced that every 
worthy Boy Scout will, when he comes to ma- 
ture years, be the very best material out of 
which to make live evangelistic Rotarians. 


Strength of Association 


I believe in the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs with all my heart, because I be- 
lieve it has laid hold of a great vital principle 
which is bound to secure, in the business and 
professional life of the country, wider and wider 
recognition. HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES 
BEST is much more than a slogan; it is an entire 
philosophy. While it is old, it is new, as all 
truth ever must be. 


Rotary is a vital, living force in all communi- 
ties where it is establisht, because its principles 
are exemplified in the iives of strong, earnest, 
practical everyday men. It will be a vital com- 
pelling force in the life of the nation just in pro- 
portion as the work of the constituent clubs 
is standardized and correlated thru the Inter- 
national Association. 


I believe the day is coming when Rotary will 
be a great force in the life of the world. A great 
opportunity lies before us. Many difficult 
problems will confront the world at the close 
of this war, and it will make for good if there is in 
existence an organization along broad lines with 
high ideals appealing to the active and influen- 
tial men of all countries. 


It almost staggers one to contemplate the 
possibilities of an organization built on the 
lines of International Rotary. Whether it shall 
be strong or weak depends almost entirely on 
the support which is given to it by the clubs and 
membership. If every member could visit the 
office of Secretary Perry and see the organiza- 
tion at work, come in contact with the spirit 
which animates everyone connected with it, from 
the secretary to the office boy, there would be 
no question about the kind of support which it 
would receive. It is because it is far away that 
we fail to fully appreciate its importance. 


The motive power for Rotary is furnisht 
mainly by the International Officers, and we 
who are the direct beneficiaries of their unsel- 
fish service ought to appreciate what they are 
doing and the sacrifices that they are making. 


Recent Additions to Rotary Family 


A SPANISH ROTARY DISTRICT? 
One of the problems which the new Board of 
Directors of the International Association will 


have to solve will be: ‘Shall there be created a 
new district in International Rotary which shall 
include clubs in Spanish speaking cities?”’ 


his matter has been brought up by the Ro- 
tarians of Habana, Cuba. Cuba now has three 
Rotary Clubs, in Habana, in Santiago, and in 
Matanzas; at San Juan, Porto Rico, is another 
club, and while Porto Rico is a part of the 
Lnited States, Spanish is the tongue spoken by 
most of the people there; further to the south 
is the Rotary Club of Montevideo, in Uraguay, 
where Spanish is the language. Habana Rota- 
rians helpt to organize the clubs in Santiago and 
Matanzas. 

At present, Cuba and Porto Rico are included 
in the new Eighth District, along with Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama in the United States. The 
International Directors are authorized to change 
the boundaries of districts or create new ones, 
after notice to the clubs in the district or dis- 
tricts affected. 


—_—_—__—_ R —__—- -—_— 


Mt. Vernon, New York (In District No. 3) 
Rotarian J. J. Goldman of New York City was 
appointed by former Governor Van Amburgh 
to take charge of organization work at Mt. 
Vernon. Under his direction a club was success- 
fully organized on 12 June with twenty-three 
members. The officers are: Gustav H. Anker- 
son, president; Walter K. Cooley, vice president; 
Lewis Bowman, secretary; Bertrand Fowler, 
treasurer; Chas. Hollister, sergeant-at-arms. 
Sharon, Pa. (In District No. 6) 


The Sharon Rotary Club was organized thru 
the Rotary Club of Newcastle directed by 
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Harry Toynbee as the governor’s special repre- 
sentative. Roy Neville was chairman of the 
organizing committee. The committee was in- 
vited to a meeting of the Newcastle Club so that 
they might get some idea of how the Rotary 
wheels run. On 28 May the final organization 
was completed. A delegation of ten members 
from Newcastle assisted in putting on the 
finishing touches. Neville was elected presi- 
dent; the other officers are: Vice-President, J. 
Reid Evans; treasurer, Dr. Allan P. Hyde; secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Krouse. The Sharon Club has 
fifteen members. 
Troy, Ohio (In District No. 10) 

“The Troy Club isa lively institution. They 
have a good class of fellows in the organization 
now, and a splendid prospect for good additional 
members.”” That is what Rotarian W. K. 
Leonard of Piqua, the district governor’s special 
representative, thinks of the new club at Troy, 
organized 13 April with seventeen members. 
It has made application for affiliation with the 
International Association. The officers are: 
Herbert L. Johnston, president; R. G. Harris, 
vice-president; Harold A. Pauly, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario (In District No. 15) 

H. J. Hollinrake, as chairman of the organizing 
committee, was instrumental in the organization 
of the Rotary Club at Sault Ste. Marie. He was 
guided by Past District Governor Martin. The 
charter membership is fifty-three. Final or- 
ganization was effected on 21 June. Hollinrake 
was elected president, with other officers as 
E. J. Best, vice-president; R. G. 
Campbell, secretary; H. C. Morris, treasurer; 
Norman Patterson, sergeant-at-arms. The club 
has applied for membership in the International 
Association. 


follows: 
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Monmouth, III. (In District No. 12) 


The Monmouth Club was organized on {; 
June by Governor Rennick, his special representa. 
tive, R. C. Woolsey of Galesburg, and a delega- 
tion of nine Galesburg Rotarians. J. H. Jayne 
acted as chairman of the organizing committee. 
The following officers were elected: W. F. Gra. 
ham, president; L. E. Robinson, vice-president: 
Geo. C. Rankin, secretary; W. C. Tubbs, treas. 
urer. The club, which has thirty-five members, 
has forwarded its application for affiliation to 
International Headquarters. 


Augusta, Kansas (In District No. 17) 


Several business men of Augusta, who were 
interested in securing a Rotary club for their 
city, took up the matter with Rotarians of Wich- 
ita. As a result, Former Governor Dawson ap- 
pointed President Ridgeway of »Wichita as his 
special representative for the organization work, 
Mat Graham, Jr., was made chairman of the 
organizing committee. The organization was 
consummated on 20 June, with twenty members. 
Mat Graham is the president; Frank H. Penley is 
vice president; Glen E. Kiser, secretary; Adolph 
A. Buschow, treasurer; and Clyde Graham, 
sergeant-at-arms. 


Clinton, Mo. (In District No. 17) 


William F. Crome was appointed chairman of 
the organizing committee for a club in Clinton 
and under the direction of Charles W. Dawson 
the club was finally organized on 13 June. The 
charter membeyship numbers twenty-three. Fol- 
lowing are the officers: James A. Parks, presi- 
dent; William F. Crome, vice-president; Arthur 
Lee, secretary; V. J. Day, treasurer; James S. 
Shore, sergeant-at-arms. 


Lawton, Okla. (In District No. 17) 


Rotarian J. F. Owens of Oklahoma City repre- 
sented Past Governor Dawson in the preliminary 
organization work at Lawton. On 12 June, 
Governor Dawson, Rotarian Owens, and eighteen 
members of the Oklahoma City Club completed 
the organization of the Lawton Rotary Club. 
Officers are: John M. Young, president; John 
C. Keyes, vice-president, William H. Hauley, 
secretary; Joe H. Mullen, treasurer: Jiles R 
Traverse, sergeant-at-arms. The club has twen- 
ty members. 

Mineral Wells, Texas (In District No. 18 


The seed for the growth of Rotary in Mineral 
Wells was sown by Rotarian J. Frank James 0! 
San Antonio. He interested Dr. J. H. Eastland 
who called some business men together and 
formed the temporary organization. The or- 
ganization was completed on 26 April with officers 
as follows: Dr. J. H. Eastland, president; Jno. 
C. Fanning, vice-president; R. B. Cousins, J! 
secretary-treasurer. The membership numb 
twenty-four. 

Fort Collins, Colo. (In District No. 2! 
The Rotary Club of Fort Collins was 
ganized under the supervision of H. D. Parker 
of Greeley as the governor’s special representa 
tive. Thirteen Greeley Rotarians assisted him 
in perfecting the organization on 29 Ma) 
There are twenty-seven members in the club 
Its officers are: Morris Emmerson, president, 
T. R. Hadley, vice-president; Ray Baxter, secr™ 

tary-treasurer. 
Matanzas, Cuba (In District No. 8 


President del Valle of the Habana Kote’) 
Club reports that a delegation of Habana Ro- 
tarians organized the Rotary Club of Matan 
on 14 July. He gave the names of the o 
as follows: President, Jose Trinidad Gar: 
vice-president, Bonifacio Menendez; se 
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Charlotte 
Dining Chairs 







Queen Anne 


A real thoroughbred in solid wal- 
nut, with an appealing price. 


It has the 12 Charlotte Feature 
Points, including the famous Joint-Lock 
that has taken the squeak and rattle 
out of chairs. 


This is only one of many distinct 
and select designs of Charlotte Dining 
Chairs. 

You Rotarian Furniture Buyers 
should take advantage of this offer. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


(Bill Graham, Member Detroit Rotary Club) 


Charlotte Din- 
ing Chairs, be- 
cause of the 
Joint-Lock 
construction, 
will never 
creak or be- 
come loose 
or rickety. 
Charlotte Din- 
ing Chairs 
will remain 
solid as long 
as the wood 
lasts — which 
is practically 
forever. 
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ROTARY BANKS 

EVERYWHERE 

Depository for I. A. of R. C. Y ouareiny ited 
to send us you! 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 
Write for our 
terms for rood 


‘* Rotary Brand” 
of service 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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Dr. Victoriano Barroso; treasurer, Sixto Lecuona. 
Santiago de Cuba (In District No. 8) 
The first week in June, President Alzugaray 
ind ten Habana Rotarians went to Santiago and 
there organized the second Cuban Rotary Club. 
plete data on this club has not been re- 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
The Headquarters office has been in cor- 
respondence with Herbert P. Coates and Charles 
J. Ewald of Montevideo for some time. Dur- 
ing the International Convention in Kansas 
City a cablegram was received from these two 
gentlemen reporting the organization of the pio- 
neer South American Rotary Club. As yet, no 
further data has been received. 
Hongkong, China 

R. J. Coombes of Calcutta, India, while on a 
tour of the United States, became very much 
interested in Rotary. He was authorized to 
investigate the possibilities of organizing a club 


in Calcutta. En route to India he stopt at 


Hongkong and there on 8 May he called to- 
gether a group of business men and explained 
to them the benefits of Rotary. As a result a 
temporary organization was formed, resolutions 
were past favoring a permanent organization, 
and C. A. Coburn, the secretary pro tem, was 
authorized to secure literature and instructions 
for perfecting the organization. 
Clubs Recently Affiliated 

The following clubs have been affiliated since 
the last report was listed in the July issue of THE 
ROTARIAN: 


Huron, S. Dak. 
Clinton, Mo. 

Lawton, Okla. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Southampton, England 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Washington, Pa. 
San Juan, P. R. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Kendallville, Ind. 
Minot, N. Dak. 
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Rotarian C. D. SeCheverell, Superior, 
Wis., 1917-1918 Governor of the ninth district 
in Rotary has enlisted for Y. M. C. A. work in 
France. 

i aintentis 

Rotarian Stanley Long, of Seattle, for the 
past seven months has served as Social Work 
Secretary and manager of construction, audi- 
torium and movies at Camp Lewis in the Y. 
M. C. A. army service. Now he is in New York 
preparing for the trip overseas. 


—_—————___. R a 


Rotarian E. C. Braun, one of the charter 
members of the Seattle Rotary Club, has enlisted 
in the non-flying division of the Aviation Corps. 

—_——- (Rk ———- 

Rotarian G. Albert Anderson of Sioux 
City, Iowa, secretary of the National Business 
Training School, has been appointed volunteer 
recruiter for the United States Marine Corps. 

en R ——E 

Arthur W. Lumley, a member of the High- 
land Park Rotary Club, is now in France in 
active military service. 

a ees 

Rotarian William Jepson of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been commissioned a major in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the National Army. 
Dr. Jepson served with the Second Iowa Hos- 
pital detachment on the Mexican border last 
summer. 

a 

Rotarian Lester Winchenbaugh of Bos- 
ton is being congratulated because of the honor 
bestowed on his son—Corporal Wolcott Winch- 
enbaugh, of the U. S. Marines, in France. Wol- 
cott has received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for conspicuous heroism in action, and 
from the French Government the Croix de Guerre 
for bravery, due to the coolness with which he 
rescued his wounded lieutenant from the hands 
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Overheard by Ab Little Bird 
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of the Germans at the risk of his own life, April 
22. Corporal Winchenbaugh is a member of 
18th Company, Fifth Regiment, United States 
Marines. His father is past governor of Rotary 
District No. 1. 


3) 





Rotarian Robert H. Gay of San Francisco 
has been elected president of the San Francisco 
Association of Credit Men. Rotarian Sam W. 
Burtchaell was elected a director of the same 
organization for the ensuing year. 

Major Bert L. Baldwin, a member of the 
Cincinnati Rotary Club, writes about E-A-T-S 
in France. His description of a special dinner 
runs about like this: Mock turtle soup; salmon, 
cream sauce, turkey direct from the States, with 
dressing and gravy; vegetables, lobster salad with 
cream dressing; New England plum pudding; 
nuts; candy; fruit and coffee. He reports that 
the officers with whom he is associated are as 
good as the eats. 





R) 

Rotarian O. A. Lambert of Okmulgee, 
Okla., has gone to France on Y. M. C. A. war 
work. His son will look after his business in his 
absence. Upon his departure from Okmulgee, 
the Rotary Club gave him two $10 gold pieces to 
carry to the two French orphans adopted by the 
club. 








® 
Rotarian Noble Welty, secretary of the 
Bartlesville (Okla.) Rotary Club sailed for France 
in June to take up Y. M. C. A. work. 
® 
Major De Hull N. Travis, secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Flint, has been appointed as 
assistant director of Liberty Theatres in the 
War Department Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. He is associated with Rotarian R. R. 
Smith of Lincoln, Neb. 
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Robbie Robertson of the Oakland (C,)\ 
Rotary Club stopt in at Headquarters on jj, 
way to France. Besides a big contribution fron 
the Oakland Club for Y. M. C. A. work in Frane 
to be used at Robbie's discretion, he was carry. 
ing with him thirty pairs of sox given to him 


by some of his friends. Robbie wonders wha; 
has given them the idea that he is a centiped, 
® 

Bob Cornell, formerly a member of the 
Rotary Club of Houston, vice-president of the 
International Association in 1915-16, one of the 
candidates in the three-cornered contest for the 
presidency at the Cincinnati Convention when 
Arch Klumph was elected over Bob and 
Bill Gettinger, is now located in New York City. 
in the advertising department of The New Yor} 
World. Bob went from The Houston Chronicle 
to Fort Worth shortly after the Cincinnati cop. 
vention, on a newspaper venture in Fort Worth. 

® 

Rotarian Charles B. Hatch, Jr., of Cham- 
paign, IIl:, has been appointed lieutenant in the 
navy. Lieut. Hatch is a graduate of Annapolis 
but retired from the navy some years ago. The 
Champaign Club has one member in France, 
George Ramey, and another—Herman Lewis— 
in an aviation squadron at Chanute Field near 
Champaign. 











® 4 

Secretary J. Wilkie Talbert of the Rotary 
Club of Wichita Falls, Texas, has been commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the Texas Cavalry of 
the recently formed National Guard which is 
expected to be federalized very soon, and has 
resigned his office with the club. Burton Stay- 
ton, second vice-president of the Wichita Falls 
Club last year, has also received a commission 
as second lieutenant in the same organization 
The club gave Talbert and Stayton wrist watches 
for service and in ‘testimony of their appreciation 
and affection. 





®) 

Rotarian M. W. Murphy of Fargo, N. D., 
has gone to France as field representative for 
the American Red Cross, leaving behind a fine 
law practice and a family of wife and three small 
children. His Paris address is No. 4 Place la 
Concorde. Before leaving Fargo, his fellow- 
Rotarians presented him with a fine set of 
binoculars and in his response he said that 
he prized his Rotary membership above all other 
social and business organizations to which he 
belongs. 





® 
Milburn Hobson, first president of the 
Independence, (Kan.) Rotary Club, and chair- 
man of the Poster Advertising Section of [0- 
ternational Rotary, was elected vice-president 
of the International Bill Posters’ Association at 
Chicago. 





® 
Al Whidden, charter member of the Pine 
Bluff Rotary Club and secretary of the club since 
its organization, has been assigned by the 
M. C. A. for special duty during the war. 
® 
‘«Jimmie’’ Dorshimer, who represents The 
Toledo Scales Company in the Allentown (Pa. 
Rotary Club, recently received a telegram which 
informed him that he had attained membership 
in the 100 per cent club composed of represen 
tives who obtain a quota of sales establisht 
universally. ‘Jimmie’ attained similar hon’ 
last year. 








R) 
Rotarian Wm. S. Porter of Santa Barbar® 
sat ee 
Cal., goes to France to assist in Y. M. C. -\. wo™ 
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Weed Out the 
Slackers 


\VE you any slow-moving goods? 
| } Don’t hoard them! They are “shelf 
loungers!’’ Put them to work quickly! 
ke them ‘‘do their bit!”’ 

it them in the front line trenches where 
are sure to see action. 

If you don’t give them a “work out” 


will never be good for “‘service.”’ 


the 
til 


Don’t tolerate ‘‘slacker’’ merchandise. 
Be a Vigilance Committeeman and 
an ultimatum of reprisal (not re- 
price-all) on the “‘doddler”’ stocks. 

Keeping everlastingly at it wins wars— 
and business, too. 

Remember, to make that slow-moving 
stock salute its superior officer and you'll 
'"—The Dynamo. 


get ‘‘action! 











Absolute— 
Hair Cloth— 


is the 
cloth 


hair cloth 
of 


Absolute 


highest type hair 


manufactured in this country; 
there is none other near enough 
it 
place. 


to to even take second 

Absolute Hair Cloth will give 
your customers perfect satis- 
faction and as satisfied cus- 
tomers are your best adver- 
tisement, why not insist on 
the clothing manufacturers 


using Absolute Hair Cloth. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 








New Check Registering System 
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New and accurate system for keeping complete 
records of your checks. Don’t bother with check 
stubs. Save time by writing check and recording 
entry at the same time. Complete checkbook, 
cash book, voucher system all combined in one. 


Shipped on FREE Trial 


Write to us on your business stationery and we will send 
you the system witho tap nny down, Keep it five davs 
and see for yourself how handy and what a fine re cord it 
makes, what an improve ment ov the old style check book A 
modern method of accounting. If you ii eit remit us $3.50; if wet 
mail it back to us. 4,000 already in use. You assume norisk. Dor 

hesitate. Write today : and etart in ut once using the new nathende 


MERCHANTS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
325 South Sangamon Street « Chicago, III. 

















THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don't fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 








e 2 a 
Fine Printing 
| L CATALOGUES—BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK 

THE TORCH PRESS 


one CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 














BUY War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps up to your full: cmpnsite and 


use all your influence to get everybody 


else to » do the same. 
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P unronrs & RECREATION GOODS 


WRITE FOR? PRICES 
| EARL M: LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN 


LYNN, MASS. 
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CAldvertising, 


Rotary Service ir pre aring, 
designing, printings of a » ly 
Booklets, Car Ca1 ae and mes. 


MsAdam Adver tisins posal 


WHEELING, W 
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fcsedoier’ Loarte A yece 


CoM. 


The Famous ‘“‘Hofbrau’’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 


NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Reteriaen 
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“WYLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


are made in 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from 
the ever-fa 
mous real 
Scotch Tweeds 

Harris, Shet- 
land, and St. 
Kilda Tweeds, 
and Scotch 
H o m e-spuns. 
The name 
“W ylkedin” 
carries with it 
the guarantee 
of the materials 
being all wool. 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 


SaGessss- ‘ 
’ “Ve 
= 


44 oi Pe 
= 


oe 


yy, 


Oe te: 
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Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL “TRIAL” OFFER 
As an inducement to retailers, in districts where the ““Wyl 
kedin” garments are not already being sold, to give them a 
fair trial and prove their excellent selling powers, Alexander 
Wilkie offers to supply the following lot 
$25.00 Ea 


12 Costumes at , 
21.50 Ea 


12 Weathercoats at 


The Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and the 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleeves 


New “‘Wylkedin” 


Why not apply for a 
for your cily? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. 


> . liecal 
List sent on application 


““Wylkedin” Sole Agency Appointment 





Official Rotary Flags 


Our Specialty 


Service, U. S. and Allied Flags 
—All sizes. Special prices 
on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


CC 


( Cantrell « Cochrane s) 


Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. = 

Teday the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in 
Ginger Ale 

“C & C" has the life, the sparkle, 
crispness of champagne, without the fire 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of ‘*C & C" for your home 
Made-by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 

(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 

Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke. 

Ltd., 616-620 W. st 46th St. NEW YORK. 

who will give full information to Rotarians as 

to nearest point from whieh to obtain su Ipplies 













“C 


&c* 


the delicious 
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Some of the Rotarians Who Offer 
Their Lives 
That the World May Be Free 








Capt. G. C. DeHeus, 
past president of Milwau- 
kee Rotary Club, who ts 
attacht to the staff of the 
Commanding General of 
the Port of New York. 
The service ribbons are 
the insignia of the Muili- 
tary Order of Foreign 
Wars and regular Army 
and Navy Unions. He 
went to France in June, 
1917, but was later trans- 
ferred to transport duty, 
then to New York port 

duty. 


Capt. Allen A. Stock- 
dale, with the American 
Red Cross, Base Hospital 
No.1, Bellevue Unit, A. E. 
F. in France, ts a member 
of the Toledo (Ohio) Ro- 
tary Club and pastor of 
the First Congregational 

Church in that city. 


THE ROTARIAN 











Capt. Frank Hulett, one 
of the founders of the 
Lewiston & Auburn ( Me.) 
Rotary Club and its first 
secretary, who was killed 
in action in France, June 
6, 1918. He was thirty- 


five years old and was 


two years in the service 
of the United States in 
the Phillipine Islands 
but later retired to civil 
life, re-entering the maili- 
tary ian 1917. 





Major Donald MacRae, 
member of the Councal 
Bluffs (Iowa) Rotary 
Club, now in command 
of Mobile Hospital No. 1, 
the first organized 1n 
France. The Mobile 
Hospital is a_ hospital 
on wheels which re- 
quires about 150 people, 
including doctors, nurses, 
orderlies and mechanics. 
Rotarian MacRae has 
been making preparations 


for his work since he re- 


turned from France at 

the beginning of the war 

in 1914. He served in 

the Philippines and on 

the Mexican border as 

a member of the National 
Guard. 





Lieut. Col. M. A. Tin- 
ley, member of the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Rotary 
Club, recently decorated 
with the French Croix 
de Guerre. When he 
left high school he joined 
the Dodge Light Guards 
and served in the Philip- 
pines as a second lieu- 
tenant. He was com- 
missioned a captain in 
1900, a major in 1902, 
and Lieut. Colonel in 
1909. Tinley served with 
his regiment (the 168th), 
on the Mexican border. 





Capt. J. G. Biks, Jr., 
Ambulance Co. No. 27, 
Medical Reserve Corps, 
who died from wounds 
received in action in 
France. He was a 
member of the Denison 
(Texas) Rotary Club and 
one of the managers of 


the Denison City Hos- 
pital. Capt. Ellis had 
been in the United States 
service since February, 


1915, and was seni to 
France at the beginning 
of the war. 
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Soldier Smiles 


You may talk of Kings and Princes 
And the glory of their show; 

You may sing of Knights and Ladies 
In the days of long ago; 

You may paint a vivid picture 
Of the wonder worlds to see; 

But the smiles on soldier faces 
Look the best of all to me. 


They are gassed, and shelled, and tortured 
They are muddy, thin and weak: : 
They are shocked and shot and shatterey [ 
And you marvel when they speak: : 
They will give their all in battle, 
That the world may sure be free: 
And their smiles, amidst their sorrows, 
Are the miracles to see. 


They have smiled since they were babies 
Laugh and love have been their charm 
And their smiles grew patriotic 
When their country called to arms: 
They go laughing to the trenches, 
Filling fighting lines with glee, 
And with smiles they come back wounded 
Those are smiles that puzzle me 


Kings and Kaisers may be mighty 
As the bloody brutes of war: 

They may use the worst of weapons, 
Never known nor dreamed before 


But they're sure to meet disaster, 


Over land and on the sea, 
For the soldiers of the Allies, 
Fight and smile the whole world free. 
CAPT. ALLEN A. STOC KDALI 
American Red Cross Base, Hospital No. |, Bellew 
Unit, A. E. F. 





F Rotarian George E. Toms, San Diego, 
Cal., recently commissioned Rotarian Snyder 
to purchase two boxes of made-in-San Dieg 
cigars and to see that they are past around at 
the Rotary luncheon, thus breaking the news t 
his fellow Rotarians that he has taken unto hin- 
self a wife. 





®) 


Rotarian Gunnar Wrikander of Detroit, 
Mich., recently completed a record of five years 
continuous attendance, having been present 
at every Rotary meeting since the third week 
in June, 1913. It is doubtful if this record is 
surpassed by any other Rotarian in International 
Rotary and Gunnar says he is going to make it 
ten years straight. 





® 
Rotarian Herman Philipson, formerly 4 
member of the Dallas (Texas) Rotary Club, 
has recently been serving at Washington, D. ©. 
as head of the Division of Advertising of th 
National War Savings Committee has resigned 
his position and enlisted in the U. S. Marines. 
® 
At the annual meeting of the Richmond 
Section of the National Association of Credit Men 
three Rotarians were honored by being elected 
to office—Harry Marks, president and J. F 
Wood and E. N. Ezekiel on the Executive Boar. 
® 
The Fresno Rotary Club has several me™ 
bers who have been conscripted for their brains 
J. C. Niswander, general manager of the Call- 
fornia Peach Growers, is in Washington in cnars 


j 


of the Bureau of Dried Fruits of the Fooe “" 
ministration; L. A. Nares and Milo fF. sow" 
are in San Francisco as representati it 
State Food Administration. 
ns A \ 

Rotarian A. J. Hazlett of Houston, 4 
sociate editor of The Oil Trade Journa!, has 0° 
appointed field supervisor of the Gul! 
districts in South Texas and all oil 
Louisiana, charged with the supervisio! 
distribution of oil field supplies under 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
IXeep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. 
Your name will be forwarded. 


, Chicago, IIl. 


A. of R. C., Office 910 Michigan 





By placing your advertisement in the ‘‘Rotary Wheel” 


you will appeal 


directly to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retail- 


ers. You 
from Frank R. Jennings. 


Sec’y British Associa’n of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., 


could not choose a better medium. 
Address as above or direct from Thos. Stephenson, 


moderate. Obtainable 


Rates 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 

















Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
\lartha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 

29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 
Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman tray- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, “*Who’s Who,” 
quwing the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


ROKK Root testers Mantes tte Mote 








Good Looking, Easy to Empty and 
Keep Clean 


VUL-COT ewisket 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
Are lighter than aluminum, yet so tough 
and sturdy they’re guaranteed five 
Their soft attractive color designs har- 
monize with furnishings of home or office. 
Popular size, $1.50 (East of the Rockies). 
Write for folder. 


years. 


VUL-COT Fibre, the material of which these durable 
baskets are made, is a higher development of vulcanized 
cotton fibre. It is used extensively for electrical insu- 

lation, mechanical 


parts, the sturdier type 


of trunks, etc It is 
economical. Every 
manufacturer should 
know its merits. Sam- 


ple upon request. 





American Vulcanized 


Fibre Co. 


524 Equitable Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del. 
































MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIBRE & CANVAS FORMS 
SOLE OWNER 
ROTARIAN WILLARD C. RICHARDSON 

LYNN, MASS 








“Half Back Union Suits 
LPA Half-Back Union S: 

OEM AR Lock-in-One Two Piece Garments || 
e A Rotari anTroduct } 

for Particular Men 

I 

i} 

I 


DELPARK Inc. *vresivent 


| | UNDERWEAR Broadway at FSi st. St 





~Ne work _ 








Sire Miccnide 
Sun “Kain 


GEEALLEN| 


TIRE CASE} 











Allen Tire Case 
Saves Tires 


e Allen Tire Case provides complet 
tection 


combined with handsome appearance 


Various colors or colo 


tion toany car. Three siz 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


16 W. 61st St., N.Y., 2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Without Taking 
Down Your Motor 


MICHENER 


Chain 





(Patented) 
Cennot scratch your cylinders. 
Made of a special compound 
(90° copper.) 


and insert chain 
ir engine three 
pec ial hook 


Cut out ignition of one linder 
through spark plug hole Run yo 
minutes slowly. Remove chain with 

The chain, tossed back and forth in the cylinder, 
cuts carbon loose and exhaust carries it off. 

You can clean a motor in 20 minute 

There are just two RIGHT ways « 
Either take the engine down 


*s in this way. 
of freeing cy 
of carbon. or use my 

iain. The first is 
ski ll of a ay" . Thes 
NER WAY, is just as effective 
can he done a anyone with 
turn a wrench. 


Price 75 cents each 


3 for $2.00. Postpaid, return mail. 
State kind of motor. 


E. S. MICHENER 


Rotarian 


BROWNSVILLE, PA. 


second way, THE MICHE- 
costs but a trifle and 





Carbon Remover 


linders 


expensive, requires time and the 


sufficient intelligence to 











Business Opening— Wanted 


Rotarian, with some money to invest, wants ope ning. 
Experienced as Bank Official (11 years) and in other lines. 


practice 8 years). 


| 


ntially. Address, 


‘Work and Serve,’’ Care THE ROTARIAN 
910 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


‘ow engaged but would consider any suitable proposition. 


Educated as lawyer 


All replies treated 





ARMIES win battles but nations win wars. 
This puts the final outcome strictly up to 
Let us do a little 


us who stay at home. 
more than our share. 








[ee amemnarcammmnt ut 


| THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton 
Goods, etc., for 


| UPHOLSTERING FURNITU RE | 


and 


AUTOMOBILES 
Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Le athes a ber Cloth 

Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacture 


THE LANDE RS BROTHE RSC oneansY 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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ed States Fuel Administration. 
of the Texas Gulf Coast and 
isiana Oil and Gas Producers’ Association. 


of the Unit 


rie 1S aiso secretary 


R 
Rotarian George Edwards of the San 
ncisco Rotary Club was recently brought to 


by his club because he could not distinguish 


i speech and a prayer, when he applaud- 


mvention of the Bankers’ Association. 
R 

W. P. Ogden of Waterbury 

Conn.) has succeeded in influencing the pur- 


Rotarian 


chasing agents of the State of Connecticut to 
rganize an association to promote the interests 


hasing agents. 


of pur He has thoroly absorbed 
Duties to His Own Craft or 
and is putting the ideas derived 
therefrom into practice. A convention of pur- 
chasing agents is to be held in September at 


Detroit. 


our “‘Rotarian’s 


Profession”’ 


—(R a 


Rotarian J. L. Bowles, secretary of the 
Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce, has been 
appointed ordnance de- 
partment at large, by the Civilian Personnel at 
Washington. Rotarian Bowles already 
very active in war work in connection with Camp 


Wheeler 


special investigator, 


was 


Secretary Perry and Managing Editor 
Kellar spent their vacation in training at Camp 
Steever, the military training camp at Lake 


Geneva, Wis. 


— R - — 


J. H. Steinbrecher, a member of the 


Richmond (Va.) Rotary Club has entered the 
navy. 


R)}—— 


MEETING PLACE PROBLEM IN 
SMALL CITY IS SOLVED 


The Buckhannon (W. Va.) Rotarians could 
find no hotel which could furnish them a separate 
dining room for their luncheons. After meeting 
at various places in the pioneer Rotary fashion 
they decided to lease rooms and furnish their 
own equipment. The plan is described in the 
following letter from H. Roy Waugh, president 
of the club: 


‘‘At one of our luncheons a committee of three 
was appointed to make investigations as to 
whether or not we could better our conditions 
in this matter. The committee found that the 
entire third floor of a business building, centrally 
located, could be secured. This committee also 
made some investigation as to the cost of equip- 
ping this floor. 

“The matter was reported to the next lunch- 
eon and there it was definitely decided to go 
ahead with the recommendation of the committee 
to the effect that this floor be rented and properly 
equipt. On this floor is a large room, nicely 
lighted and well ventilated with a seating capacity 
of about 125 or 130. This, we converted into a 
dining room, purchast our own tables, linens, 
chairs, silver, and all tableware. Two large 
communicating rooms in front, we fitted up with 
tables, rockers, settees, etc., as a meeting place, 
and in one of these rooms there is the secretary’s 
desk and the directors hold their meetings there. 
In a fourth room, we fitted up a kitchen com- 
plete, putting in stoves, sinks, tables and other 
necessary kitchen equipment. There are also 
large closets which we use for linen and table- 
ware, and also toilet and bath room. We have 
leased this third floor and we own all the furni- 
ture and equipment. 

“‘We have contracted with the Ladies Aid 
Society of the First Methodist Church to serve 
our luncheons. This Aid Society is composed 
of five circles and these circles take turn about 
serving. The luncheons have been very satis- 
factory; the price is fifty cents. 

‘‘We are exceedingly well satisfied with our 
arrangement. We have beautiful quarters and 


THE ROTARIAN 


Rotary’s Gold Star 
Roll of Honor 


Members of Rotary Clubs who 
have given their lives in the war. 


Lieut. Douglas Wray, Jr., Chicago, III. 
Capt. J. G. Ellis, Jr., Denison, Texas. 
Capt. Frank W. Hulett, Lewiston, Me. 
Lieut. Phil Billard, Topeka, Kans. 





feel especially at home because they belong to us. 
It cost us about $1,000 to put in this furniture 
and equipment. I feel that in any town or city 
where the proper hotel accommodations cannot 
be secured the Buckhannon plan would be 
found most satisfactory.” 


Rooms Equipt by the Rotary Club of 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


The dining room. 





The kitchen. 
® 
Little Club Does Big Things 
Altho the Greensburg (Pa.) Rotary club has 
only thirty-seven members with three members 
in active war service, they subscribed $25,000 
to War Savings Stamps, making an average of 
$675 per member. There were a number of 
absentees from the meeting and their subscrip- 
tions will raise the average. 
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PERMANENT WORLD PARLIAMENT 
PLAN URGED BY NEW YORK 


The following resolution was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the New York City Rotary 
Club: 


Resolved, That the Rotary Club of New Yor, 
herewith expresses its deliberate conviction tha; 
the peace of the world can be best prepared ang 
preserved by the present consent of at least the 
Allied Powers to the principle of A Federation 
of Nations, after the analogy of the United States 
of America, to be secured by an abatement of ap. 
parent sovereignty in the separate States for t} 
larger liberty and authority derived from par. 
ticipation in a Society of States:—by the estab. 
lishment of a permanent Parliament of Peoples 
for the timely and continuous discussion of 
principles and policies, with power to publish 
and commend; and by the guarantee to 4 
acknowledged nations of autonomy and ter. 
ritorial integrity, and the settlement of disputes 
between them in the ethical spirit of equity and 
on the principle of spontaneous national prefer. 
ence ;—by the Internationalization of the Colonies 
and Credit, of Trade and of the Seas, and, in 
general, by the principle of The Open Door and 
the abandonment of exclusive restrictions or 
monopoly privileges in any foreign possession. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this club, 
these measures, and measures such as these, 
will gradually substitute for lesser and particular 
patriotism a loftier loyalty to an enlarged al- 
legiance; prevent the otherwise inevitable an- 
tagonism of aims and division of interests that 
hinder the progress of peoples and cripple thé 
efficiency of civilization; and lead to a general 
acceptance and condition of Peace by removing 
the natural causes of war, through substitution 
for the gain of the parts of the good of the whole 
this process not to impair but repair nation. 
ality, nor render infirm but confirm independence, 
by their essential supplements of Internationality 
and Interdependence; and ultimately so in- 
augurate the Kingdom of Good Will, the Re- 
public of the Golden Rule, among mankind. 


®) 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S FUND OF 
ALBANY PAYS FINE DIVIDEND 

The Crippled Children’s Fund, establisht b 
the Rotary Club of Albany (N. Y.) paid its firs 
dividend in June, when the Rotarians had as 4 
luncheon guest a 14-year-old lad who was 
able to walk after being a helpless cripple tor 
seven years. At the age of seven the boy los 
both legs in a train accident. Six months ag 
his case was called to the attention of the man- 
agers of the Crippled Children’s Fund of th 
Albany Rotarians. Skilled surgeons were pr 
vided by the club, artificial limbs and crutche 
were supplied, and today the lad can walk with 
the aid of crutches. The surgeons say that in si 
months he will be able to get around easily wit! 
the assistance of only one cane. During the 
year since the fund was establisht several crip- 
pled children have been assisted, and as a resu' 
of this help some of the little ones eventual’ 
will recover from their deformities. 

®- 

NEWS FOR THE SOLDIERS 
THRU HOME PAPERS 

Secretary J. Falkinbridge Parker of the Rota’) 
Club of London (England) writes that his clu! 
is responsible for service every Tuesday, : 
the Eagle Hut (Y. M. C. A.) in the Stram 
operated for American soldiers and sailors. ne 
wants Rotary Clubs in the United States ' 
help the boys at the Hut to get newspapers !r0” 


he 








their home towns. He says, 

“I need hardly enlarge upon the local! inter’ 
each man has in some large, small, or di ninutive 
place; he likes to read that Mike has a 
two-pound flounder, although that item of pent 
may not be of national importance. *! pov 


fore, you can spare a few lines to reques ’ 
ians to send copies of their local newspaper | 
am sure that the results would be most prcenee 
to all. Rotarian North, from your side, und no 
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‘ll | The BEST TAPS 


IN THE WORLD 


* 6, RIB Sg 2.20 SPN oR RII TS 





are made in Toledo 


if 











-_ TOLEDO TAP & DIE COMPANY, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


R. L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 





























al Your Concrete Floors 
on : Shall Never Dust Again 


i You can dustproof them and 
ce, | waterproof them by simply flush- 

e ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ce | ical hardener. 


|| TAPIDOLITH 


4 TRADE MARK 

. For Every Concrete Floor 

: | Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
: | land Cement converting it into a gran- | 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 

3 | grip on the sand so that the friction of 

for | walking and trucking cannot grind it 

} Out, 

| Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 

in your city and in your line. 

Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 

lized block and book of testimonials, 


I : proof-in-advance. 
‘ | DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


‘\ i \\ 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 


“JUST AS GOOD”’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 








SPEED—ACCURACY— DURABILITY 



































SIX BILLION DOLLARS—new Liberty Loan in September—Octo- 
“SAV E S U GA R’’ ber. Let’s all get together and make it eight billions. Start now 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package to build a determined spirit that can’t be resisted. 
Wrappers in Colors ei Byes. 7 PELE PRE, Me” SELES 


ls Rodel Kot Rive Dian 











THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 
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b JOB VAN OG 











\7 HEN adapted to the publishing of periodicals, is a glorious 

| success. Here’s how it works: The publisher keeps a scien- 
DANCES,STAGS, BANQUETS tific account of the cost of the printing; adds a small per cent for 
LL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS profit—and that’s the bill. It insures a fair deal all around. We 
Me Conne]] | do business that way. 


Cot illon Works | ' 
| Gamesteos KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY iste.“ 


Write for Goran 30E RANDOLPH ST 
Suggestions £ 4 CHICAGO 
and Prices Jj / 
\ Nes 7 Roc = ——_— —_—______ = 
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Group of 


Alzugaray, 


chest. The man in dark clothes next to him is Dr. 


working at the Hut, cordially supports the idea. 
Parcels, carriage paid, should be addressed 
‘The Secretary, Rotary Club of London, Eagle 
Hut, Strand, W. C., London, England.’ ” 
Rotarians may be expected to comply with 
Parker's request and send not only copies of 
their local newspapers, but copies of the news- 
papers publisht elsewhere in the county at places 
from which boys have gone into the Service. 


— R — 


SPLENDID YEAR’S RECORD BY HABANA 

Carlos Alzugaray, who has just completed 
his year’s term as president of the Rotary Club 
of Habana (Cuba) is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends for the splendid record made 
by the club during his administration. As some 
one exprest it, he was largely instrumental 
securing a fifty per cent increase in membership, 
a thirty per cent increase in attendance and a 
hundred per cent increase in importance of the 
club to the city, where Rotary is known as an 
organization of high civic ideals and deeds and 
of ardent patriotism. President Alzugaray head- 
ed a delegation from Habana which assisted in 
the organization of the Rotary Club of Santiago, 
36 hours’ ride by train from Habana. Upon 
arrival at Santiago, they honored the memory of 
Cuban, American, and Spanish soldiers who died 
in the battles for Santiago in 1898, by placing 
wreaths upon the momument La Loma de San 
Juan and in the fortress E/ Vizo at El Caney where 
General Vara del Rey, lost his life. 





ee 
SALEM SOLDIERS’ KIN PUT ON FILM 

A committee appointed by the Salem (Mass.) 
Rotary Club arranged and carried out a feature 
which will take a bit of home to the boys “‘over 
there.’ Two thousand five hundred relatives 
and sweethearts of young men of Salem and 
vicinity now serving with the 101st field artillery, 
marcht before a motion picture camera on Salem 
Common and if nothing goes amiss’ the films 
taken will be exhibited to the young heroes in 
the Y. M. C. A. huts just behind the first line 
trenches. As many of the women past the cam- 
era they held their babies up so that their little 
faces would be plainly reflected to their fathers 
who have not seen them for some months. In 
two cases the babies have been born since their 
fathers went to France and when this reel is 
shown in the Y. M. C. A. huts just behind the 
first line trenches, two fathers will see their 
babies for the first time. 
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Rotarians of Habana, Cuba, on roof of Plaza Hotel, 


Carlos M. 


president of the club when the photograph was taken, ts indicated by the dark cross on his 
Armando Andre, the Hoover of Cuba, with whom 


the Habana club is efficiently cooperating. 


where meetings are held. 


CLUB GIVES GIRL A 
4-YEAR COLLEGE COURSE 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Rotary Club, for the 
past four years, has paid the expenses of an 
ambitious young woman, Miss Vivian Ryder, at 
the Texas Woman’s College. She graduated 
this year with honors and her appreciation 
of the opportunity to get this education is shown 
by the following letter from her to the Rotary 
Club: 

My Dear Rotarians: 

Little did I dream that four long years could 
pass so quickly or that the manner in which 
those years were spent could so profoundly affect 
the whole life of a person. 

You will pardon me if I say a few words about 
myself. When I finished high school I was still 
an adolescent with but hazy ideals and unsettled 
ways. The next four years were the ones during 
which I passed from the girl state into the woman 
state. They are very impressionable years— 
the years during which hazy ideals are moulded 
into a living character or are swept away by 
glittering substitutes. Often the course a girl 
is to follow depends largely on the environment 
during those years. 

You have made it possible for the environ- 
ment for that period of my life to be the best 
that our city affords. We cannot tell what I 
would have been now had I not spent my last 
four years in T. W. C., but we, or at least I, 
do know that I am a much bigger and broader 
woman than I would have been otherwise and 
Il am more fitted for real citizenship in our city, 
our state, and our country, which is the greatest 
in ideals of all nations in the world. 

I have many friends in the college and in the 
Rotary Club that I would not have had if it 
were not for your generosity. 

Your Christmas gifts each year have made it 
possible to attend social functions and take part 
in all school activities so that I have received 
a well-rounded training and, I believe, ac- 
complished much of which you wanted me to. 
I am sorry I cannot be greater because I cannot 
bring as much credit to the Rotary Club as I 
would like to have done. 

I have said so many times how grateful I 
am for all that you have done for me that it 
sounds empty as compared with all I feel. I 
am very grateful and I think all the actions of my 
future life will prove it more than my words can. 
To you I owe all the happiness of the past four 
years and | shall remember you always for it. 

With love in my heart for you individually and 
collectively, I am —Your Rotary Girl. 





® 
Continuous Thrift-Stamp Campaign 
The Berkeley (Calif.) Rotary Club endorsed 
and supports a plan for encouraging the pur- 
chase of Thrift Stamps which is getting results. 
In each business house in the city a chart is 
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installed which is ruled off for the number of 
weeks in the year. At the left hand side is writ. 
ten the names of the employer and employees, 
A gold star is put in the square if the employee 
has bought stamps for that week, and rather than 
see the square vacant, most of the employees 
buy at least one stamp per week. 


® 








New Rotary Club 
Publications 











The Fresno (Cal.) Rotary Club is getting out a 
monthly publication 734x10 inches consisting 
of four pages and containing many good short 
sketches on Rotary, some very fetching drawings 
and an attractive meeting notice. The name 
of it is The Babbler. 

The Oklahoma City (Okla.) Rotary Club has 
a new publication—The Jazz—of eight pages 
8x1114 inches which contains a very attractive 
meeting notice, some good ethical suggestions, a 
goodly number of Rotary news items, some 
Rotary philosophy and some advertising. It 
is publisht once a month. 


® 


SANTA BARBARA PUSHES 
WORK ON STATE ROAD 

The Rotary Club of Santa Barbara, California, 
injected some “pep” into the Santa Barbara 
County section of the work of the State Highway 
Commission with the result that the state high- 
way between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
which had been neglected, is being put in good 
condition. Thru the efforts of the Rotarians, 
the governor of the state was induced to visit 
Santa Barbara and look into the road matter, 
and the result was that he sent three members of 
the highway commission to investigate. The 
Rotarians convinced the commissioners that 
work on the highway should be started at once. 

® 
FARM LABOR RESERVE 
PLAN IS SUCCESSFUL 

Huntington (Indiana) has gained meritorious 
recognition, for services rendered the Federal 
Government in devising a plan for a work- 
ing reserve of farm labor. 

The secretary of the Commercial Association 
(also secretary of the Rotary Club) called the 
labor committee of the Commercial Association 
together and a simple, but effective plan was 
devised of creating a reserve of labor to be used,— 
to be instantly available upon demand,—by 
farmers for any work that would be required to 
be done upon the farm. 

A committee was formed and solicitors s 
out to business men, professional men, workers 
in the factory and elsewhere, asking them to 
pledge a certain definite number of days’ work 
the farm during the harvest; and to accept what 
ever compensation the farmer desired to pay 10° 
the service performed. Some of the service, 
however, was to carry to and from the farm in 
automobiles those who were to do the work. 
This class of labor was volunteered by those not 
able to do heavy manual labor. Hundreds signe? 
the cards. 

There was appointed in each of the twelve 
townships a central committee to whom farmers 
of that township applied for help. This com 
mittee then supplied help if possible. 1! 10% 
then the committee went to the executive com 
mittee of the county seat. 

A very large number of business and | 
sional men have cheerfully gone into the harvest 


fields. Rotarian Ball, editor of The Huntingion 
Herald is reported to have been the “best ! 
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The OHIO-TUEC 












Dust is almost unknown in 
thousands of homes, large 
and small, where old meth- 
ods of cleaning with brooms 
and dusters have been su- 
perseded by this modern 
labor saver, the OHIO- 
rTUEC Electric Cleaner, 
which requires the least 
effort and least expense 
/f operation. 

\sk your dealer to 
demonstrate the 
OHIO-TUEC. A 
trial will convince 
\ Ou. 

Phone today. - 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO TORONTO, CANADA 

















their machines: 

















riéction 
LL CAP 
~eas 
Pointed Remarks 
of customers regarding 


PERFECTION PULL CAPS 


“T will take milk from Mr. ———— if you 
don’t put the other caps on.”’ 


Please put the easy Pull Caps on the 
milk bottles.”’ 


“Always spill some of the milk taking 
old caps off—put the new ones on, please.”’ 


It pays to please customers. Milk deal- 
ers write at once for free samples. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘H’’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 














BE only as frugal as honesty and wis- 


dom demand. False economy helps 
the Kaiser. 








James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shep Organization 
Factory Production 


and 
Manufacturing Costs 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 








James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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more difficult repairs. 


15-30-h. p. tractors. 


in the United States. 
machines best adapted to any farm. 
Tell us where your farm is located. 


Champion Deering 


ISE tractor buyers insist upon these three features in 
The tractors must 
cheapest fuel a farmer can buy. They must be so simple that the farm- 


er or his help can learn to operate them. 
work in the field and at the belt to more than pay for themselves. 
tional, Mogul and Titan kerosene tractors meet all three. 
International Harvester tractor owners get service that includes necessary 
instruction in the care and handling of the machines; the supplying of repair parts 
as promptly as circumstances will allow; and the furnishing of expert help for the 


Keep this service feature in mind when you come to buy your tractor. It 
applies equally to our Mogul 10-20-h. p., Titan 10-20-h. p. and International 
Send for catalogues now. 


For the City Man Who Owns a Farm 


HE HARVESTER COMPANY offers a special service to the business man whose farm, wherever 
located, is operated by a foreman, superintendent or renter. 

Through our ninety branch houses, we are in close touch with farming communities everywhere 
We can furnish quickly, reliable information about improved farming methods or 
This service is yours for the asking. 

We will make it easier for you to direct your farming opera- 
tions at long distance with less worry and greater profit. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO “ Pi 


McCormick 





operate on the 


They must do enough good 
Interna- 


U. S. A. 


Milwaukee Osborne 

















THE PARIS 
BELT & NOVELTY CO. 
For High Grade Leather Novelties 


at Reasonable Prices 
Our “Over The Top” Belts in full 
stock sheep leathers at $12.00, $16.50 
and $18.00 the dozen. Easily retailed 
for $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 without 
overcharging the Soldiers or Sailors. 





‘*Over The Top’’ 
Send for sample dozen. 
Soldiers and Sailors Photo Cases $6.50 to 


$8.00 the dozen. 


Paris Belt & Novelty Company 
Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells St., Chicago, U.S. A. 



























PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 


(Rotarian) 


Mechanieal Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. 
20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 


Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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| in all sizes according to the official design as a 
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+ + 
STARTING THE THING RIGHI | 
IS WHAT COUNTS = 
@ Your advertising literature for next | 
season’s business will need more ‘‘Pep’” ? 
and ‘‘Punch” than ever before to bring 
orders. 
@ Let us start you on the road to Big 
Business 
@ It costs nothing to ask for ideas and 
prices. 
PERRY @ ELLIOTT CO. 
Producers of Good Printing | 
LYNN, MASS = 
‘ pe + 
frack A ElbLate | 
Rotarian § 
Fins pit ut nu un a ud 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and spentine shane, Made 

. ing opted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for partie- 


' ulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Enlisted Men’s Club at Jacksonville, Florida 


~ 





Opening night, Feb. 16, 1918, estimated attendance 5,000. 


one farmer ever employed. When he refused any 
pay, the farmer was non-plussed. 

The crops of Huntington County are now 
practically all harvested, without any serious 
delay or loss altho Huntington County has sent 
nearly one thousand men to the front. 

- - — R — 
GERMAN DUM DUM BULLETS 
NET $1,400 FOR WAR CHEST 

The War Chest of Lynn (Mass.) was increast 
by $1,400 with the help of two German dum dum 
bullets and the Rotary Club. The two bullets 
were auctioned off until that amount was raised, 
and then the Rotary Club took charge of the 
ceremony of burying them at the bottom of the 
Atlantic ocean, to the accompaniment of pa- 
triotic singing. Ambulance Driver O. S. Mitchell 
brought back from France the bullets which he 
presented to the managers of the War Chest 
campaign. 

R 
What a Small Club Can Do 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Rotary Club is doing 
many things with a membership of only fifty. 
Because Charlie Hoffman made such a success 
in war work other Rotarians were sought when a 
“big drive was on.” Bobby Braun has been 
chairman three times of Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross drives; Bill Quinlin has proven himself a 
specialist acting as chairman of the War Savings 
Stamp Drive; Dan Duffy and Hugh Dolan are 
the heads of Food Conservation; Owen Under- 
wood is publicity man for any old drive that 
comes along and he gets it too; when money is 
needed to put a project thru, they just tell Ted 
Daddow and he goes out and gets it. Homer 
Knapp, the secretary of the Pottsville Club prest 
the button which started the wheels for the 
organization of the Chamber of Commerce and 
was closely followed by all Rotary in that city. 





——--1R 

Rotarians Adopt Smokeless Days 

To give a decided stimulus to the Belgian 
babies’ milk fund, which the Portland (Ore.) 
Rotary Club has sponsored, it was voted that a 
‘‘Smckeless Tuesday’ should be adopted, all 
smokers being requested to contribute to the milk 
fund the amount they would have expended on 
that day for Tuesday being the 
weekly luncheon day for the club, was chosen a 
Rotary Club ‘Smokeless Day.”’ 

The club recently assumed responsibility for 
the overhead expense for the conduct of the Red 
Cross shop during 1918. 


“smokes.” 
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By Marcus A. Fagg 


HEN the call was made at the Rotary 

Convention at Atlanta upon every Rotary 
club in the United States to assist especially the 
Government in its efforts to safeguard the morals, 
the health, and the spirit of its thousands of 
soldiers soon to be sent to training camps, the 
Rotary Clubs of the South had placed upon them 
an unusual responsibility. It was a wonderful 
privilege of service. 

That these responsibilities have been met in a 
most satisfactory manner is the opinion of Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Perhaps the best equipt and most pretentious 
soldiers’ club in any cantonment city in the 
South, if not in the entire country, is the En- 
listed Men’s Club of Jacksonville, Florida. It is 
on four floors of one of the finest business blocks 
in the city, and is centrally located where it is 
easily accessibie to the soldiers and sailors, com- 
ing and going thru Jacksonville, where the Joseph 
E. Johnston Quartermasters Training Camp is 
located, with more than 30,000 men in training. 

This club is conducted by the War Camp 
Community Service of the Fosdick Commissions, 
and is directly under the management of the 
Jacksonville War Camp Community Service 
Commission, largely a Rotary organization, the 
president, business secretary, treasurer and most 
of the members being Rotarians. The larger 
share of the $35,000 budget raised for the sol- 
diers’ club was secured by Rotarians; the chair- 
men of most of the active committees are Rota- 
rians; and the wonderful Rotary spirit dominates 
every service of the Commission. 

The Enlisted Men’s Club is always crowded 
by men on leave from the camp. Everything 
possible has been done for their comfort, con- 
venience, and pleasure. There are reading and 
writing rooms, library, rest rooms, pool and bil- 
liard tables, barber shop, shower baths, lodgings, 
soft drinks and cigars, dance hall, cafateria, 
general meeting rooms for relatives, a directory 
of rooming and boarding houses, of churches, of 
lodges, etc. 

The Commission provides the usual enter- 
tainments, including dances, automobile rides, 
boat rides, special trips for convalescents, etc. 

This is only one form of patriotic war activity 
of Jacksonville Rotary. The Rotary Club has 
one committee to head all the special war cam- 
paigns and these five men captured a silver loving 
cup for securing the largest subscriptions to the 
Red Cross; it has been honored with the direction 
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Main floor, reading room, cafateria, cigar and soda water stand, etc. 


of the local War Savings Stamps campaign. 
In addition to the usual war activities in the 
various money raising campaigns, the Rotar 
Club has been instrumental in eliminating the 
red light district and has helpt to put the saloons 
and liquor interests completely out of business. 

Uncle Sam can rest assured that his men com- 
ing to Jacksonville will be safe and well provided 
for and taken care of. Jacksonville Rotary wil! 
see that it is done. 


(Note: Marcus A. Flagg, author of the fore- 
going article, is the State Superintendent 
The Children’s Home Society of Florida, member 
of the Rotary Club of Jacksonville, and Club 
Correspondent to THE ROTARIAN. a 
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COMMUNITY MEETINGS UNDER é 
i 





JOPLIN ROTARY AUSPICES 

The Joplin (Mo.) Rotary Club has organized a a 
“Flying Squadron” whose duties are to arrange 
for community meetings thruout that district, 
which all Rotarians and their families attend and 
to which all residents of the community visited q 
are invited. These meetings are opened with 4 
acquaintance “‘stunts,’’ and are principally de- 
voted to the educating of the people along the 3 
line of war activities. One of the newest pa- 
triotic services being performed by the Joplin 
Club is the erection of a memorial tablet, in a 
suitable site in the cemetery, in honor of any 
Joplin soldiers or sailors giving their lives 
active service. 


i st shed 


he 


ai ds as ice 





®) 

Rotary Membership by Proxy 

Dr. E. Combie Smith, preacher membe: 
the St. Louis, (Mo.) Rotary Club is doing Y. \.. 
C. A. work in France and when his turn came ' 
speak at the luncheon Mrs. Smith was askt (0 
take his place which she did with credit to the 
Smith family. When the secretary sent out t 
notice of the meeting he referred to the speaker 
as the “silent partner’ but it was unanimous’) 
agreed by the club members that Mrs. Smiths 
interesting words and the letters which she rea¢ 
from Dr. Smith were not the product of a 
partner.” 4 


“ 
——— (R)}—__- 


Club Adopts New Initiation Plan 
A formal initiation of new members | 
introduced in St. Louis Rotary and h 
universally endorsed. President Morton 
lieves that entrance into Rotary should b 
nified and an impressive formality, ‘ 
he adopted the plan of having new ™ 
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"WAKE YOUR BUSINESS 


SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish‘in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER. 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favor- 
able consideration, as being entirely 
in accord with the needs of business 
and the code of success. 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


wee Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 

















KARPEN FURNITURE 


Distinctive 
Designs 





for the 


Home, Club 


and 


Public Buildings 


Sold by 
Surniture dealers 
everywhere 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Designers & Manufacturers 


cucaco faa 
Guaranteed 
NEW YORK Furniture | 


MICHIGAN CITY-NEW YORK 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 


\ junior college with unusual additional advan- 
es in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Physical Training. Faculty select. Million 
‘plant. 550 boarding students from 36 states. 


150 applications came too late for 1917-18. 
‘ations for 1919-20 are invited and must be 
panied with references. Only a few vacan- 
r 1918-19, 

"or catalogue and Book of Views address 


Rotarian J. D. Blanton, Pres. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Announcing the purchase by the 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


of the business and good will of the 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 





The American City Bureau 
Tribune Building 
New York City 


During the last five years, the 
American City. Bureau has helped, 
in nearly one hundred cities, to build 
and maintain civic-commercial or- 
ganizations, equipped with money 
and man-power to promote the wel- 
fare and development of their re- 
spective municipalities. Community 
leadership in the public interest has 
been the dominant motive. The doc- 
trine of one strong central organiza- 
tion for each municipality has been 
advocated consistently and with 
marked success. 

The time has now come for the ap- 
plication of this principle nationally 
in our own work. It is with special 
satisfaction, therefore, that we are 
able to announce the purchase of the 
business and good will of the Town 
Development Company, the com- 
bined services to be conducted in 
future under the name of the Ameri- 
can City Bureau. 


No change will be made in the con- 
trol of the American City Bureau or 
in the fundamental policies on which 
our organization service has been 
built. All of the best features of the 
work of both companies will be re- 
tained; the methods of the American 
City Bureau being changed only 
where combined experience points to 
possible improvements. 

As a result of this merger, there is 
now available to local community 
leaders the most effective co-opera- 
tion ever offered in raising the stand- 
ards of living and of citizenship 
through unselfish service. 

HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM, 


President. 


American City Bureau 


with which is merged 


Town Development Company 


NEw YorK 


MAIN OFFICE: TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


Town Development Company 
Flatiron Building 
New York City 


As the pioneer specialist in conduct- 
ing membership campaigns for com- 
mercial organizations, Town Devel- 
opment Company, Inc., has been 
privileged to serve scores of com- 
munities in the United States and 
Canada during the past seven years. 
Through its campaigns to broaden 
the scope and increase the activities 
of community organizations, the pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate and to 
adequately support chamber of com- 
merce work. The major problem 
now is to standardize organization 
methods and to provide a continuous 
service that will maintain the inter- 
est and the driving power created 
during the campaign. 

The American City Bureau has 
won an enviable record in the field of 
organization service. Its distinctive 
work has included four weeks of in- 
stallation or re-organization service 
subsequent to each membership cam- 
paign, special revisitations for three 
years, the free use of a well-equipped 
research and information depart- 
ment, a weekly “Service Letter’’ to 
secretaries and a summer Training 
School in Community Leadership. 

By uniting with the management of 
the American City Bureau in a con- 
solidation of the two recognized lead- 
ers in this field, Town Development 
Company believes that it has acted 
in the best interests of civic progress 
and of commercial organization effi- 
ciency; for, as in other lines cf busi- 
ness and civic endeavor, co-operation 
is certain to prove more beneficial 
than competition. 

WILL L. FINCH, 


President. 
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stand before the president’s chair and repeat a 
pledge to attend the regular meetings of the club. 
A special table is set aside for new members and 
they are required to sit at this table for four con- 
secutive meetings. On this table is a neat sign 
‘Rotarians in the Making.” After each meeting 
the members are supposed to go up and greet the 
new members so that they may become thoroly 
acquainted. 








“ Halt the Hun" float of the Champaign Rotary 
Club in patriotic parade. 


DUBLIN ROTARY RECEIVES 
UNITED STATES TRANSPORTS 

Recently when two United States naval trans- 
ports arrived in Dublin (Ireland) Port, the Dub- 
lin Rotary Club signalled the occasion by invit- 
ing the captains of both ships to their luncheon. 
These two officers attended and were given a 
very hearty reception. At a later meeting Mr. 
Wheeler, Correspondent for The Chicago Tribune 
talkt to the club on America’s part in the war. 
Dublin has entertained one wounded soldier 
practically every day since the beginning of the 
war. Rotarians are very active in war work of 
all kinds. 

R) 

CLUB STARTS DRAINAGE 
OF WATERLOGGED LANDS 

The Albuquerque (N. M.) Rotary Club has 
set out to drain the Rio Grande Valley. Only 
one fourth of these rich bottom lands are at 
present producing food,—the remainder being 
waterlogged and unproductive for lack of drain- 
age. The Rotary Club, co-operating with the 
Chamber of Commerce, recently called a state 
wide drainage convention, which assembled 
under the slogan: ‘United We Drain; Divided, 
We Drown.” The meeting resulted in the 
organization of a Drainage Association, com- 
mitted to a program of ‘‘make the dirt fly by 
1919."" The prospects are that 20,000 acres of 
the richest bottom lands in the West will start 
to “help win the war’’ next year. 

clip eaieanciion 

Wage War on Tuberculosis 

The members of the Rotary Club of Augusta 
(Ga.) raised a handsome sum of money by the 
sale of Christmas seals last year which has been 
turned over to a local physician and an assistant 
nurse for the purpose of studying and fighting 





tuberculosis. 
- K 
Club Saves Public Library 
The Public Library in Corpus Christi (Texas) 
was about to be closed for lack of support. 
The Librarian appeared before the Rotary Club 
and stated the conditions and on the club’s 
pledge to stand behind it, said the Library 
would be continued. The pledge made has 
been handsomely redeemed. The Corpus 
Christi Club is also very active in entertain- 
ing the soldiers stationed at Camp Scurry, 
and has seven members in active war service. 








THE ROTARIAN 


British Delegates’ 


HE British delegates to the Kansas City 

International Rotary Convention—Presi- 
dent Andrew Home-Morton and Secretary Thos. 
Stephenson of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs—put in a very busy two months after that 
memorable gathering, in a march of triumph 
back and forth and up and down the North 
American continent. 

Following the convention, Home-Morton made 
his headquarters at Chicago for three weeks, 
visiting Rotary clubs there and in the territory 
adjacent to that city. He spent July Fourth at 
Camp Grant, where he met Secretary of War 
Baker. 

On one Saturday some of the men from In- 
ternational Headquarters, with other members 
of the Chicago club, took him to his first baseball 
game, a contest between the Chicago and New 
York teams of the National League. 

During this period he made a short talk to 
the staff of the International Secretary—which 
now numbers nearly forty. 

The last of July, he began “‘working” his way 
to the east, visiting clubs in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other states along the route. 

In the meantime, Stephenson had made a big 





Triumphal March 


jump from Kansas City to the Pacific coast, 
and was visiting clubs in California, Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia, and was “work. 
ing’’ back towards the Atlantic and stopping 
at as many Rotary cities as possible in the Ca- 
nadian West and the United States Northwest, 
He attended tho Board meeting at Washington 
and met President Wilson. 

Reports received from the clubs visited by 
these British delegates are very enthusiastic. 
The following from President Rowan Ray of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Rotary Club,,is a sample: 

“Our brothers across the pond certainly made 
a wise selection when they sent Andrew Home- 
Morton as their representative to this country, 
and any club that has the opportunity of enter- 
taining him is to be congratulated. We thank 
you for permitting us to share in this visit and 
trust that when he returns to his own home he 
may find that all is well. We would have liked 
for his visit to have been more extended, that he 
might have seen more of our city, and, the selfish 
reason, that we might have seen more of him. 
We trust that he may again visit our country 
and that when he returns he will have a longing 
to again visit our club.” 


Home-Morton and Stephenson planned to 
start back for the British Isles the last of August. 














bane fi lt ec i a aces 


Afghan made by Mrs. David B. Comstock, wife 
of Albany (N. Y.) Rotarian, and presented to the 
Rotary Club to be sent to a British military hospital. 
The squares represent the flags of the Allied 
Nations, signal flags, service cords, Rotary emblem, 
Y. M. C. A. triangle, and badges of organizations. 


Children Knit Hospital Afghan 

Grammar grade pupils of the Preventorium, 
the out-of-doors public school, have presented 
to the Albany (N. Y.) Rotary Club an afghan 
with the request that it be sent to Base Hospital 
33, an Albany unit “over there.”” The afghan 
was knit by the girls, but the boys were anxious 
to do their bit and held the yarn, which was 
purchast with the pennies saved by the chil- 
dren. The squares are in color combinations 
symbolic of sunshine, the rainbow; flowers of 
field and garden, and the red, white and blue of 
Old Glory. One square was made by a Belgian 
refugee child. 








® 

Club Pays for 20 Y. M. C. A. Memberships 

The Rotary Club of Bartlesville (Okla.) has 
voted to pay the membership fees of twenty boys 
in the Y. M. C. A., and the boys are being 
selected so the most deserving will profit by this 
service. The club also has bought an automobile 
for the use of the visiting nurses of the city. 
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BELLINGHAM LEAVES NO LINE 
OF PATRIOTIC WORK UNTOUCHT 
Bellingham (Wash.) Rotarians led off in the 
local campaigns in all of the patriotic movements 
which were started. They gave books to the 
soldiers, subscribed liberally money and time 
to Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Camp Recrea- 
tion, Smileage Books, War Gardens, Thrift 
Stamps, Boy Scout Work, Liberty Loans. In 
addition they have contributed a great deal to 
social activities. Instead of tipping the waitresses 
at the luncheons, the money is turned into a 
smoking fund to buy smokes for the soldiers. 
Four members took charge of the patriotic 
demonstration on the occasion of the departure 
of the draft contingent. 





® 


Chicago Has Daily Luncheons 

The Chicago Rotary Club has establisht a 
Rotary Round Table in the “Rotary Room” of 
the College Inn, Hotel Sherman. Luncheon 
will be held there every day from 12:00 to 2:00 
p. m. and every traveling Rotarian is cordially 
invited to attend when in Chicago. 





® 





Float of Albany (N. Y.) Rotary in Flag Dey 
parade. 


Kewanee’s First Year’s Record 

The first year of Rotary in Kewanee, Ill, 
has been markt by many public enterprises, 
which have had the support and direction 0! the 
club. The great flag raising event, a community 
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[7A Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome, 
















These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an*R after your name thus ®) 





Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Hotel Waldo 


J. W. WOODDELL, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays, 12:16. 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Providence, R. I. 

ry 7 ryiy. 
The CROWN HOTEL 
FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 








Racine, Wis. 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. 8S. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

















Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 








Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Hotel Carroll 


BERNIE REID, Mer., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 1:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hotel Pfister 


RAY SMITH, Megr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Mondays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 
Place the (®) after your registration. 








Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor’ 


DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Hotel. Dominion 


STEPHEN JONES, Prop., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Vincennes, Ind. 


Union Depot Hotel 


EDWARD WATSON, Pres., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays,*€ 12:16 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 

RK 
In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 
ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make it your other home. 
L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Management 
. BOSTON, MASS. | 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R SWETT,{Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheon: held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting otarians Welcome. 








New Orleans, La. 


Hotel Grunewald 


GASTON SAUX, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotarian Headquarters 

















CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa offies 5 
tin Street, Practice before the Patent Offies & Courts. 


Rossel S. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 


THE R¢ JTARIAN 











New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 
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Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST 8. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 














Loyalty Don’ts 


D° not wait until you catch 


someone putting a bomb un- 


der a factory. Report the man 
who spreads pessimistic stories. 
divulges—or seeks—confidential 
military information, cries for 
peace, or belittles our efforts to 


| win the war. 
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Fourth of July celebration, and a mammoth 
Red Cross auction sale were engineered by the 
club. In this last event $14,000 was raised for 


the local Red Cross needs. President Baker led a 
delegation of forty to the Kansas City Conven- 
tion, taking along:the Rotary fife and drum 
corps in colonial costume and the Rotary quartet, 
both of which organizations left a distinctly 
favorable impression. 


————_——_ (R -—-_ ——_ 


SHARE OF LUNCHEON MONEY 
GOES TO RED CROSS 

The members of the Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Rotary Club give thirty per cent of the price paid 
for their Juncheon to the Red Cross which, in 
the aggregate, is $36 per week. The club is 
winning high rank in the estimation of the com- 
munity. 





R) 
VOCATIONAL SECTIONS IDEA 
USED IN RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 

During the last Red Cross drive in Champaign 
County (Ill.) one man from each line of business 
was appointed to solicit all the other members 
of his particular business. For instance, one 
grocer was appointed to solicit all the grocery- 
men, etc. One solicitor who was particularly 
successful, represented retired men and was able 
to teach men who would not have been solicited 
otherwise. The plan enabled Champaign County 
to double its quota. 





_ R) 


YS 





Questionnaire Acquaintance ‘‘Stunt”’ 

A meeting of the Albany, N. Y. Rotary Club 
was conducted like a district school at which an 
examination was the chief feature of entertain- 
ment. Sixty questions were put to the ‘“‘pupils,”’ 
the answer to each being the name of some mem- 
ber of the club. Thus— 

Q. When you want something for nothing 
what do you ask for? A. Sample. 

QO. If you don’t get your lesson, what does the 
teacher whack? A. Nuckols. 

Q. What did Abraham Lincoln make of a 
slave? A. Freeman. 





® 

Starts Rotary Convention Fund 

The Champaign (Ill.) Rotary delegates re- 
turned from the Kansas City Convention so 
filled with enthusiasm that they now plan to 
create a convention fund for the next conven- 
tion with weekly assessments. The club expects 
to take a crowd to the next convention. 





®) 

All Amarillo Rotarians Going Next Year 

At a recent meeting of the Amarillo (Texas) 
Rotary Club a glowing account was given of the 
Kansas City Convention. Instantly every 
member registered a vow that he would attend 
the next convention and the wives frankly an- 
nounced that they too would arrange to go. 





®-— 
One Third of Club in Service 
The Selma (Ala.) Rotary Club has a member- 
ship of thirty-nine, thirteen of whom are engaged 
in active war service, most of it volunteer service 
which involves personal and business sacrifice. 





® 

Daily Prayer for Victory 

Several Rotary Clubs report that they have 
inaugurated the practice of having a minute of 
silent prayer during their meetings, for the 
protection of the soldiers and the triumph of 
the’cause of the Allies. Some clubs are endeavor- 
ing to have their communities <adopt a_'similar 
practice every day. 


THE ROTARIAN 





American Adventures in British Homes 


(When Tom Stevenson of Edinburgh, Secretary 
of the British Association of Rotary Clubs, was at 
the International Convention at Kansas City, he 
told of the plan, started by Liverpool. Rotarians and 
taken up by the other Rotarians of the British 
Isles, to open British homes to American soldiers. 
He had a folder describing the plan and its pur- 
pose, which was being used in the campaign to 
secure promises upon the part of British women to 
receive American soldiers as their guests. Part 
of the folder described the experience and impres- 
sions of one English mother who was a pioneer 
hostess in this splendid work. This description 1s 
reproduced.) 


HE following describes the class of men we 
British Home-makers are likely to receive 
in the future as guests, when they obtain their 
leave from the Fighting Front. . . A month’s 
experience of the scheme in four outlying suburbs 
of a big city has now been tried, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that it has been the happiest 
possible time for the Home-makers, with the 
added satisfaction of feeling that in a small way 
the “GREAT AIM” of friendly contact is being 
attained. 

The “English Mother” to whom was assigned 
the duty of distributing the guests, met them 
at the door, giving them a cordial welcome that 
at once dispelled all strangeness. They were 
soon seated in a cozy ingle corner, where a 
cheery fire helpt to emphasize their welcome. 
She rapidly “sized them up,” mentally noting 
which boy would best ‘‘fit’” each home. It wasa 
great game, into which they all entered with 
zest. 

A Sergeant of regular cavalry (‘‘Calvary”’ he 
pronounced it); a slim Californian school teacher; 
a powerful guide from the Maine mountains,— 
a living epitome of Gene Stratton Porter’s 
‘‘Harvester’’; a youngster whose name “‘Sheets”’ 
earned for him instantly the sobriquet ‘Eider- 
down’’; another Sergeant from Iowa, whose 
clear insight and wonderful gift of expression 
made him a great favorite, and a delicate lad from 
Washington, made up the group. 

“The cup which cheers’’ was greatly enjoyed, 
especially as cigarettes were forthcoming, and 
soon all were chatting like old friends. The 
English Mother meantime decided that the 
Sergeant of “Calvary” must go to the house 
of a rather deaf lady because of his clear intona- 
tion, which would be a very valuable asset dur- 
ing his stay. 

One English Mother had offered accommoda- 
tion for two boys, so it was interesting to notice 
which two had the most in common, and it was 
not long before two chums—known hereafter as 
“The Inseparables’’—were discovered. 

The delicate lad was chosen for the home which 
a few months before had been deprived by a sud- 
den sickness of the charm of a wee boy’s presence. 

And the Californian, who confest to a great 
love for music, was ‘‘detailed’”’ to the home of a 
hostess who is an accomplisht musician. 

This left the Guide trom Maine (who lookt 
most fierce in appearance, owing to his thin 
black hair), to the ingle corner. But the fierce- 
ness vanished almost before it was realized for 
the gentleness of voice and quiet courtesy of 
manner were delightful. Then the several 
hostesses arrived to escort their ‘“‘adopted”’ boys 
home. 

The boys all understand the Ration problem 
and do not expect to be fussed over. As one 
quaintly said to his English Mother: 


“Don’t you worry about food for us boys, 
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Ma’am. Why, even if we only have bread and 
water at your tables, with you smiling and look. 
ing like you care, it will make happy chaps of us 
all.” 

That is just the secret of the whole idea; just 
letting them know that we English folk care. 
There is no need to say so, in so many words; 
the feeling is electrical and it is wonderful how 
responsive the boys are to it. Some say frankly: 
“We didn’t know the English were like this,” 
and one boy told his English Mother that if ever 
there was such an unthinkable thing as war 
between our countries he would fire all his shots 


into the ground, for he could never fire a shot 


against England. 

The days pass all too quickly. Sometimes the 
weather prevents walking out-doors, but the 
boys are perfectly content with a cozy chair and 
a book, or to go and “look each other up.” 
Almost every day they are invited to a cup of tea 
or ‘“‘war rations” at the various homes, and some- 
times little evening entertainments, music, 
cards, etc., are arranged. 

One other point to be observed is that no 
alcohol is allowed by the American Command— 
a ruling we must respect. 


® 





Americans Entering Canada 


HERE have been misleading statements in 
the Canadian and American press regarding 
restrictions on Americans traveling in Canada, 
some of them to the effect that such Americans 
are subject to the Canadian Registration Act. 
The Canadian Minister of Immigration recently 
stated, in a letter, that the Registration Act 
applies only to persons permanently residing in 
Canada and does not in any way affect visitors 
from the United States. 

Passports are not required and the only papers 
necessary to secure admission to Canada are 
papers showing that the bearers are citizens 
of the United States. Upon arrival at the int 
national boundary line, they are provided witi. 
identification cards by the Canadian immigra- 
tion agents, and these cards permit them to 
travel at will thruout Canada. 

Senator Robertson, chairman of the Canadian 
Registration Board, authorizes the statement 
that ‘‘neither in the instructions issued nor the 
regulations for Canadian registration, is there 
anything that would indicate a desire or inten- 
tion to impose restrictions upon Americans or 
aliens entering, traveling in, or leaving Canada.” 
—J. Davidson, Montreal, Que. 





® 

Three Score and Ten Meeting 

The Chicago Rotary Club recently held 4 
Three-Score-and-Ten luncheon. Each member 
brought a guest of 70 years or more. The meet- 
ing was held out of respect for those who have 
fought the battles of life which have put Amer- 
icans in a position to help fight for democracy. 


®— 


Buys Boy Scout Band Instruments 

The Rotary Club of Independence (Kans.) has 
pledged itself to pay for all the instruments which 
the Boy Scouts of the city can use in organizing 
a band. Twenty-five instruments have been 
bought. The Club serves notice that this band 
will be on hand at the next International Rotary 
Convention, ready to meet all comers. 
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